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is for the small price of the 
Actionwriter’” | Typewriter 
from IBM. (Its only $545. 
And just in time for Christmas.) 

More important than price, 
the personal “Actionwriter™ | 
Typewriter is part of the Selectric® 
System/2000 Typewriter family. 
So it’s easy to use. 

For instance, it automatically 
positions the paper, centers the 
page, returns the carrier and, 
if you press just a single button, 
it corrects up to two entire lines. 

You can even choose an option 
to connect a compatible personal 
computer to the “Actionwriter™ | 
Typewriter, which will then function 
as a letter-quality printer. 

But most important of all, the 
“Actionwriter” L Typewriter is 
from IBM. Which tells you just 
about everything else you need 
to know. 

Se come in to an Authorized 
IBM Typewriter Dealer or an 
IBM Product Center today. 
Because the only thing better than 
getting the IBM “Actionwriter” | 
Typewriter, is giving one. 


No matter how you look at typing, 
we re your type. 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINI 


COVER: Few agreements, little trust, 22 
but Reagan and Gorbachev keep trying 

In high-ceilinged drawing rooms and before a blazing fire, for five 
hours alone and four with aides, the strong-willed superpower 
leaders strove and failed to define rules to keep U.S.-Soviet rivalry 
manageable. But their resolve to continue the dialogue in two fu- 
ture summits gives reason for hope. An inside report on their his- 
toric talks in Geneva. See NATION. 











NATION: Behind the closed doors, 16 
scenes of warmth, candor and realism 

If nothing else, the summit for a moment brought the collision 

of the two most powerful forces in history down to the human 
scale of two men coming in from the mountain cold to talk over 
differences by the fire. A portfolio of exclusive backstage 

pictures by TIME Photographer David Hume Kennerly captures 
the shifting moods of the encounter. 


BUSINESS: Women are moving up fast 64 
and heading for the top jobs in U.S. firms 
From banking to manufacturing, executive suites are opening up 
to women. While relatively few of them have yet reached the up- 
per levels of America’s largest corporations, thousands are ad- 
vancing through the ranks of middle management. Says one exec- 
utive recruiter: “More and more companies realize that a good 
manager is a good manager regardless of sex.” 
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The concert continues with the 


Imagine the 
concert continuing 
in your car with 
the ultimate 

high fidelity 


music system. 


Imagine a car audio system that could 
deliver music as rich and full as the live 
concert you just attended. Music that 
surrounds you with solid basses, 
crystal clear highs and subtle 
overtones. A high fidelity audio system 
that delivers concert hall realism to 
you and all your passengers. 


Ford and JBL have taken this music 
lover's dream and tumed it into a 
reality. They have combined their 
efforts and resources to develop a 
remarkable high fidelity audio system 
exclusively for Lincoln Continental — 


and you. 

JBL, the recognized leader in 
professional loudspeaker design, has 
been delivering breathtaking sound 
in concert halls, theaters and movie 
houses for over forty years. In 

fact, today, over 70% of the world’s 
top recording studios use JBL 
loudspeakers. 

Ford expertise in electronics and 
audio engineering speaks for itself with 
over 50 years of audio design. In 
addition, Ford maintains one of the 
most technically advanced audio 











The 1986 Lincoin Continental is shown at the Los Angeles Music Center, both equipped with JBL loudspeakers. 


development and test facilities in the 


world. 

Together, they have provided for 

Lincoln Continental, the Ford JBL 

audio system which features: 

@ 12 speakers strategically located 
throughout the car that have been 
adjusted and equalized to the 
surrounding acoustics 

© 140 watts of total system power* 
that has been designed with 
extremely low distortion for 
comfortable listening even at high 
volume for long periods of time 


4 
@ Advanced audio features including 
full electronic tuning, Automatic 


Music Search, Dolby® B and DNR® 


noise reduction systems and 
automatic tape equalization 


aGe ark of Dolby 


INF a regist { trademark of Nati 


@ Plus a low frequency control 
computer for continuous loudness 
compensation and reduced 
distortion 


AUDIO SYSTEMS 


Allin all, an amazing audio system 
But it’s still almost impossible to 
imagine how good it really sounds 
until you hear it for yourself 


Hi 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


hen the superpower leaders sit down to 
talk and try to understand each other, it is 
a powerful moment. This week TIME features a 
unique and intimate view of the summit meet- 
ing between President Ronald Reagan and So- 
viet General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev. In 
a series of exclusive photographs by David 
Hume Kennerly, the reader goes behind closed 
doors to view not only the solemn scenes at Ge- 
neva but the lighter moments of intimacy and 
shared laughter. Shortly after the summit was 
announced in July, Photographer Kennerly 
proposed to the White House that he do an in- 
side look at the historic meeting. Leaving for 
Geneva with word only that there would be “a 
good chance to get something,” Kennerly 
found on his arrival that he would be the sole 
photojournalist allowed to observe Reagan and 
Gorbachev during their meetings inside the 
Fleur d’Eau chateau and their walk by Lake 
Geneva. Says Kennerly: “As a result, the TIME photos capture 
something other news organizations were unable to see: two 
world leaders right in the midst of their very serious business.” 
Kennerly was near Reagan and Gorbachev as they got ac- 
quainted Tuesday morning and started their talks. He observes: 
“Within minutes they sat down and got to the matters at hand 
with very little small talk. It was a relaxed, businesslike situa- 
tion. They seemed to get comfortable in a hurry.” Kennerly, 
who was the official White House photographer during the 





Photographer Kennerly in Geneva 


Ford Administration and who has been grant- 
ed more than 20 exclusive sessions with Rea- 
gan, had never before seen Gorbachev. Says 
he: “Gorbachev was not at all bothered by the 
picture taking, but he does appear a bit 
brusque. He’s not as smooth as he’s sometimes 
portrayed by the press.” 

Washington Bureau Chief Strobe Talbott, 
who was in Vienna in 1979 for the previous 
US.-Soviet meeting, between Jimmy Carter 
and Leonid Brezhnev, coordinated coverage of 
the American negotiators by White House 
Correspondents Laurence Barrett and Barrett 
Seaman, Washington Contributing Editor 
Hugh Sidey and State Department Correspon- 
dent Johanna McGeary. Paris Bureau Chief 
Jordan Bonfante, Correspondent Adam Za- 
gorin, Robert Kroon and Moscow Bureau 
Chief James O. Jackson tracked the Soviet and 
European sides of the story. All the correspon- 
dents had to contend with a two-day news blackout, during 
which diplomats failed to show up at receptions for fear of being 
buttonholed. But, Talbott says, “‘a number of our sources contin- 
ued to talk to us, and after the finale on Thursday people began 
to open up again. That enabled us to produce a combination of 
in-depth reportage and analysis of history in the making.” 
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The best things in life 
are in LIFE Remembers: 


£ nN 


LIFE Remembers” is a brand new board game with over af STR» 


700 unforgettable photos from a lifetime 27» , 


of LIFE magazines. There are fascinating 


questions on the back of each one to test 


your photographic memory on history, 
politics, sports and entertainment. 
You've probably forgotten how 
much you remember. Playing 
LIFE Remembers” is a great way 
to bring it all back. 
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The more you have to insure, the more you need Chubb. 
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How Chubb replaces 
the irreplaceable. 


4 
€ J Many insurance companies offer 
j ; what they call replacement value 
: policies. But the policies rsually 
} contain loopholes like “up to four 
, times actual cash value? which 
S mean that you could end up with 
only a fraction of what it really 
. costs to replace what you've lost. 
Chubb is different. When we 
insure vour home and its contents 
for replacement value, you're 
covered for ¢ thy that—the full 
price of a new dining room table, 
rm, ; the true cost of replacing a par- 
; - 1 = quet floor. And unlike most other 
companies, we pay whether or not 
you actually replace the item. 


} a Lf _ Chubb works this way because 
a ‘ Chubb is a special insurance 
“? wr" : ' company. For nearly a century, 
' [ ’ | ; we've been America’s foremost 
~*~ Py insurer of outstanding homes and 
4 io ; the belongings they contain. 
: . The more you have to insure, 
: ° ’ , the more you need Chubb. 
. 2 = z Phone Chubb at 800-922-0533 
, * for a complimentary 
brochure and the 
name of your local 
independent agent 
or broker. CHUBB 
rt 


The Chubb Insurance Companies 
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is proud to participate in “American Play house 


Watch for it on PBS 












A medica! breakthrough: Hitachi computed tomography 
of both bones and t 


ans, sucn 
images obtained sing X-ray 


; this cross-section of a human skull 






3 and superconductive magnets 











Image-processing technology was first applied 

in the 60's and 70's to create clear images of the 
Earth and Mars, and to locate natural resources 
via satellite. Yet it was Hitachi's entry into this ex- 
citing new field that made high-accuracy imaging 
possible. In less than ten years, Hitachi-developed 
systems reduced absolute location error to a 
world-record 80 meters. Then 30 meters. And the 
innovations had only just begun 


You can see where with software 


Today, Hitachi's imaging skills are being applied 
in ever-widening variety. Remote-sensing satellite 
systems aid fisheries by detecting differences 
in ocean water temperatures and displaying likely 
fishing zones as color-coded maps on CRT 
screens. Robots mounted on crawlers are able 
to move around and “see” much like humans do 
through combinations of cameras and computers 
that can calculate distances to objects 

Our researchers have become pacesetters 
in the image-processing field by joining the com- 
pany's proven strength in hardware with their 
Own unique software. They are using sophisticated 
Hitachi equipment, such as sensors, computers 
and color display terminals, to create integrated 
systems. And they are developing new algorithms 
for rectifying, interpreting, re-organizing and 
displaying the image data these systems receive 

In fact, we are constantly coming up with 
innovations and new applications. Most recently 


A method of probing the human body with X-ray 
computed tomography, then reconstructing the 
data obtained as three-dimensional color images 
of internal organs, muscles and bones 

These examples demonstrate a few of the 
ways in which Hitachi is improving upon basic 
technology. Then using it to create practical tools 
that meet your needs. ..and those of professionals 
in oceanography, medicine, manufacturing and 
virtually every other field you can name 


The best of worlds is yet to come 


Our vision of the future includes computerized 3-D 
simulations of surgical operations. Instant imaging 
of internal medical problems, such as cancer and 
Cardiovascular diseases. Three-dimensional 
charts of inaccessible terrain. Remote mapping 
of Venus, Saturn, Jupiter and the other planets of 
our solar system. And much, much more 
We'd like you to share in the benefits of our 

scientific research, covering the next generation 
of new materials, lasers and other electronic 
devices. For improved business efficiency. Fora 
higher quality of life. Two goals we've pursued f or 

75 years as partofourcommitmentto _..2 
a better world through electronics 





WE BELIEVE IMAGING GIVES EYES TO HUMAN IMAGINATION 
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It’s possible to 
invest wisely 
without Barrons. 
Its just harder. 






NATIONA 


Some time ago, before the latest leg 
of the bull market, a Barron's feature 
asked, “Is This Bull for Real?” 


The market later answered, “Yes!”. 


A few months ago, a Barron's inter- 


view made the unlikely suggestion 
that certain broadcast industry giants 
might take over certain other giants. 

Shortly afterwards, they did. 

And last week, as with every week 
for over a half century, Barron’s pub- 
lished dozens of pages of revealing 
statistics. Earnings reports, technical 
information—data through which 
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stocks often send out early signals of 
major moves. 

Does all this mean that a steady diet 
of Barron's will allow you to make 
unerring investment decisions? 

No. But in a world where decisions 
are only as good as the information 
they're based on, Barron's can provide 
substantial aid in the form of better 
information. 

Nor is Barron's necessarily the only 
way to get that information. 

But the alternative is burrowing 
through a fair-sized mountain of 
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annual reports, news releases and 
prospectuses. Monitoring markets on 
several continents. And then inter- 
preting it all with the kind of exper- 
tise that takes a lifetime to acquire. 
For those with less than a lifetime 
to spare, we suggest picking up 
a copy of Barron’s at a newsstand this 
weekend. Or subscribe by calling* 
1-800-345-8000, Ext. 181. 


BARRON'S 


HOW THE SMART MONEY 
GETS THAT WAY. 


Royal Couple 











To the Editors: 

As a Briton living in the States, I was 
impressed by your informative yet light- 
hearted coverage of the royals’ visit [PEO- 
PLE, Nov. 11]. You captured the mood in- 
spired by Charles and Di at home, which 
is seldom understood outside the British 
Isles. Ronald and Nancy Reagan give the 
presidency a similar kind of glamour. 
Politics exists, whoever is at the top. The 
glitter makes the politics more bearable, 
even enjoyable. 

Susan Elliott-Booth 
Lacey, Wash. 


Prince Charles and Princess Diana 
are a handsome and delightful young cou- 
ple who have the good fortune to be living 
a real-life fairy tale. Their appeal is uni- 
versal. Even so, the amount of media hype 
accorded their visit to the U.S. is beyond 
reason. The majority of Americans, who 
do not live in either Washington, D.C., or 
Palm Beach, Fla., realize that the visit is 
inconsequential, a prime example of a 
media-created event. 

Jack W. Gould 
DeSoto, Texas 








The flippant familiarity you use in 
talking about Their Royal Highnesses is 





insulting. An added injury is the inclusion 
of every possible unproven, gossipmon- 
gering rumor. Anyone who has had expe- 
rience in serving the public interest and 
knows the sacrifice it entails must share 
my admiration for the royal couple’s 
grace and dedication. They should be al- 
lowed to carry out their duties in an atmo- 
sphere of serenity and respect. 

Jacqueline Conte 

Castellaro, Italy 


The Prince and Princess of Wales 
take their roles of representing their na- 
tion seriously without taking themselves 
too seriously. Would that our politicians 
could do as much. 

Kenneth Cuthbertson 
Coralville, lowa 
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Get In 





I was surprised to find that in refer- 
ring to Queen Elizabeth’s appearance, 
TIME would use such an outdated descrip- 
tion as “dour librarian.” The library pro- 
fession has been combatting this unfortu- 


nate stereotypical image for years. There | 
is no time or inclination to be dour in the | 


modern library. 
Marla Schwartz 
Bethesda, Md. 


A more absurd collection of trivia and 
maudlin, boring gossip than the Charles 
and Diana story would be difficult to 
imagine. Why we Americans should con- 
tinue to be so obsessed with the comings 
and goings of an effete and parasitic mon- 
archy, which we shed our blood in 1776 to 
be rid of, will forever remain a mystery to 
me. This is not to denigrate the civility or 
the quality of other British cultural insti- 
tutions for which we have a deep and 
abiding respect. But after all is said, God 
bless the Republic. 

Jerome L. Starr 
New York City 


Isn’t it nice that, in this world of con- 
stant change, the British royal silliness 


| remains constant? 








Mary Hollingsworth 


Atlanta | 





Spying Walkers 

A feeling of disgust came over me as I 
looked at the smirking face of John Walk- 
er Jr. [NATION, Nov. 11]. For his 
treason he should never be granted par- 
don or parole. 


Atlanta 


You say John Walker Jr. will be eligi- 
ble for parole in ten years. What kind of 
justice is that for a man who would sell his 
country to the Soviets? The death penalty 
would be a more deserved alternative. 

Richard G. Brody 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


Plea bargaining should not be accept- 


able in this case. If Walker cannot be 

“forced to talk against his will,” what 

guarantees do we have that he will reveal 

all, as promised in his plea bargain? This 
is no bargain for the American people. 

Karen Ann Jakuc 

New York City 





Viet Nam Relations 


In his interview with TIME, Vietnam- 
ese Premier Pham Van Dong [WORLD, 
Nov. 11] blames the U.S. for all the prob- 
lems created by the Communists. Ten 
years after the North conquered South 
Viet Nam, its economy is bankrupt, and 


| its people are deprived of human rights. 


South Viet Nam did need the US. to help 
in its fight against the Communists, and 
Viet Nam still needs the U.S. As a condi- 
tion for normalizing relations, which 


William T. Brockman 


The Mood 
with 


Glenn 
Miller 


Glenn Miller is still jumping on 
on our half-speed mastered two- 
disc sets or chromium dioxide 
super-cassette. You'll hear 21 
swinging hits including Moonlight | 
Serenade @ In the Mood ® Little 
Brown Jug @ Tuxedo Junction 
®@ Pennsylvania 6-5000 ® Chat- 
tanooga Choo Choo ® Caribbean 
Clipper @ Elmer’s Tune @ A 
String of Pearls © Moonlight 
Cocktail @ American Patrol 
@ Kalamazoo ® Moonlight 
Becomes You @ Juke Box 
Saturday Night. Only $15.95 
plus $1.99 shipping and hand- 
ling*. VISA and MasterCard. 
“the fresh, remastered sound 
of these disks and chromium 
cassettes will be a revelation...” 
—Gerald Gold, The New York Times 


11 BIG BANDS 


Our Big Band Swing-Line is 
open all night! Call Toll-Free: 











800-228-2028 ext. 813 
(In Nebraska: 800-642-8300 ext. 813) 


*Residents of the following states will be charged 
sales tax: CA, DC, IL, IN, MN, NY, VA. 
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If you use 
temporar 
personnel, 
you may nee 
more than 
one service. 


While most temporary personnel services 
provide employees for a hundred different job cate- 
gories—from clerks to laborers — Accountemps 
provides professionals in accounting, bookkeeping 
and data processing, exclusively. 

Accountemps is a specialist in temporary per- 
sonnel. And, a recent survey* reveals that 2 out of 
3 executives agree that specialized temporary 
personnel services do a better job. 

And Accountemps does the best job of all. 

At Accountemps, you'll find that our specialized 
employees are slightly over-qualified —which means 
they get the job done quickly and accurately. And 
that’s cost-effective. 

When you need an accountant, bookkeeper or 


edp professional for a day, a week, a month —or even 
longer—call any of our offices on three continents. 


* Burke Marketing Services 


Rent an Expert. 


© 1985 Robert Half International Inc. All offices independently owned and operated. 
































Letters 


Pham Van Dong seeks, the U.S. should 
insist that the Communists return human 
rights to the Vietnamese people. 


Nuong Van Trinh | 


Martinez, Ga. 





Flag Waving 

In A Letter from the Publisher, you 
state that President Daniel Ortega Saave- 
dra declined to hold the Nicaraguan flag 
for your story on the U.N.’s “Global Fam- 
ily Album” [NATION, Nov. 4]. He refused, 


you say, because “his Sandinistas prefer | 


their own red-and-black banner.” Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. Presi- 
dent Ortega felt awkward holding a small 
flag in his hands and preferred to have it 
in his pocket. Visit our embassy and see 
how the blue-and-white national flag is 
prominently displayed. 
Carlos Tunnermann, Ambassador 
Embassy of Nicaragua 
Washington 





Blacks Criticizing Blacks 


The relentless criticism of civil rights 
leaders by neoconservative blacks [NA- 
TION, Nov. 11] suggests that the likes of 
Benjamin Hooks and the Urban League 
have done nothing for the advancement 
of black Americans. If this is the case, 
then we should be able to subtract their 
contributions from American history 
without harming the social and economic 
development of blacks. Hypothetically, 
we could start by erasing Brown vs. Board 
of Education. Then we could resegregate 
higher education, sports and the work- 
place. We could also reintroduce law offi- 
cers like Alabama’s Bull Connor, who 
used dogs and fire hoses to break up civil 
rights demonstrations. 

David L. Evans 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Harvard Political Economist Glenn 
Loury should be commended for his atti- 
tude that blacks should pick themselves up 
by their bootstraps. The post—civil rights 
thinkers ought not to be labeled neocon- 
servatives; they are “neorealists.” It is 
about time we blacks realize that heaven 
helps those who help themselves. 

Prosper Emeka 
New York City 


When affirmative action is buried, the 
eulogy will be performed by a black schol- 
ar. And as the mourners depart, a black in- 
tellectual will be heard to ask, “What's 
next?” A chorus of voices will answer, 
“The Emancipation Proclamation!” 

(SCPO) Elwyne D. McFalls 
U.S.N. (ret.) 
Tulsa 


Your article “Redefining the Ameri- 
can Dilemma” is on point. Blacks have al- 
ways been pluralistic, and there has al- 
ways been debate about how best to solve 
our problems. In recent years, however, 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus 


New Issue 


10,000,000 Shares 


The Bear Stearns Companies Inc. 
Common Stock 


Price $21.50 Per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement 
is circulated from only such of the Underwriters, including the undersigned, 
as may lawfully offer these securities in such State 


Bear, Stearns & Co. Inc. 
The First Boston Corporation 
Merrill Lynch Capital Markets 
Morgan Stanley & Co. 


Incorporated 
Salomon Brothers Inc 


Shearson Lehman Brothers Inc. 


Oppenheimer & Co., Inc. Prudential-Bache ABD Securities Corporation 
Secunties 
Alex. Brown & Sons Deutsche Bank Capital Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 
Incorporated Corporation 

Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette Drexel Burnham Lambert 
Securities Corporation Incorporated 

EuroPartners Securities Corporation © Hambrecht & Quist _E.F. Hutton & Company Inc. 

Incorporat 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. Montgomery Securities PaineWebber 
Incorporated Incorporated 

Robertson, Colman & Stephens L. F. Rothschild, Unterberg, Towbin 


Smith Barney, Harris | Upham & Co. Swiss Bank Corporation International Securities Inc. 
Incorporat 


UBS Securities Inc. Wertheim & Co., Inc. Dean Witter Reynolds Inc. 
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Communication is often 
the key to business success. And 
in most businesses, the key to 
communication is networking. 

Unfortunately, most 
companies that supply network- 
ing offer only a partial solution. 

Which is why you should 
be talking to Wang. 

Wang Systems Networking 
gives you a comprehensive 
framework that integrates data 
processing, office automation 
and communications. A frame- 
work ties your equip- 


ment 
NETWORKING 


cies 
together. 

For example, WangNet 
—Wang’s universal, open trans- 
port system — brings different 
networks together. And it gives 
you a broad range of network- 
ing solutions on one cable. 

With FastLAN, Wang’s 
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© 1986 Wang Laboratories, Inc. 





user-installable broadband sys- 
tem, you can create a local area 


network that not only includes 


your present equipment, but 
also allows for future growth. 
And with Wang OFFICE, 
you can deliver the power of 
integrated 
information 
















DATA PROCESSING 


OFFICE 
AUTOMATION 


Se eee 


NETWORKING 
FROM WANG INCLUDES 
ATA PROCESSING AND 
OFFICE AUTOMATION. 


ANYTHING ELSE 
IS NOT WORKING. 











processing to the people who 
need it most. Wang OFFICE is a 
set of applications that give peo- 
ple access to data processing, 
office automation and network- 
ing—all through the same, easy- 
to-use, menu-driven interface. 
Networking from 
Wang also includes a 
commitment from 
Wang. A commitment to provide 
you with the best possible ser- 
vice and support—before, during 
and after the installation. 

So call us today at 1-800- 

225-9264. 

And get Wang networking 

working for you. 


WANG 











Innovation. 


One reason why 
Cast maintains a 
leadership position 
in the North Atlantic 
container trade. 


CAST 


The Blue Box System of Container Shipping 





publications like yours have ignored all 
opinions expressed by blacks except those 
deemed to be some sort of official “black 
view.” Such individuals as Tom Sowell 
were forced into confrontational defenses 
of their well-researched and articulate 
conclusions, which differed from the me- 
dia’s general notion of the black view. If 
nothing more, you may be waking up to 
the reality that thinking by black individ- 
uals is no more dominated by pigmenta- 
tion than is thinking by white individuals. 
Clarence Thomas, Chairman 

Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission 

Washington 


Legal Interception 

Your reporting on the Achille Lauro 
hijacking fallout was excellent [TERROR- 
ISM, Oct. 28]. It is astonishing, however, 
that State Department lawyers have not 


Letters 


emphasized that the U.S. had a legal basis | garden, we will always have the seeds | 


for its action under international mari- 

time law: visit and search. Since aircraft 

cannot be stopped on the high seas for le- 

gitimate search for criminals and contra- 

band, by extension they can be brought to 
land in a neutral port for this purpose. 

Herbert Maza 

International Association of 

University Presidents 

Aix-en-Provence, France 


Endangered Plants 

I do not wish to belittle the important 
role that botanic gardens play [ENVIRON- 
MENT, Nov. 4] in the conservation of 
threatened plants. I do take issue, howev- 
er, with Frank Thibodeau’s comment that 
the Fort Collins, Colo., seed-storage facili- 
ty will ensure that “despite power losses, 
hurricanes, fires or any other natural di- 
saster that could befall a greenhouse or 


available for study and propagation.” 
One of the major issues the World 
Wildlife Fund and the International Union 
for Conservation of Nature and Natural 

Resources stress is that ex-situ seed banks, | 
otherwise described as “in the refrigerator” 
conservation of plants, are not valid substi- 
tutes for in-situ, or “in the forest,” conser- 
vation. An ex-situ seed bank is susceptible 
to natural disasters, power failures and po- 
litical turmoil. Instead of creating new 
banks, we should pay more attention to 
looking after the wild areas in which some 
10% of the world’s 250,000 flowering-plant 

species are threatened. 

Paul Wachtel 
World Conservation Center 
Gland, Switzerland 


I was pleased to learn that serious 
work is being undertaken in the U.S. to 
conserve its threatened plants by stockpil- | 





ing seeds of endangered varieties. The 
same kind of effort should be mounted in 
Canada, where some superb wild flowers 
are on the verge of extinction. Our planet 


is fragile, and it will never be the same if 


any of these beautiful species is allowed to 
disappear 

E. Michel Azouz 

Céte Saint Luc, Canada 


Battle Won 

Your article on the rise of Soprano 
Kathleen Battle [MuSIC, Nov. 11] was a 
jewel. The human voice can touch the 
emotions in a manner transcendent 
Hearing Battle in recital, I found her sing- 

ing to be ethereal 
Frank R. Wynne 
Los Alamitos, Calif. 


Your reviewer’s attempt to name 
Kathleen Battle the “best coloratura so- 
prano in the world” does not sit well with 
true opera lovers. She has yet to learn, 


much less conquer, such coloratura roles 

as Lucia and Norma. You have done Bat- 

tle’s promising career a disservice by 

pitching her against long-established and 
legendary divas 

Edward P. Bordes 

New York City 


Contracting AIDS 
In your coverage of the AIDS scare 
[NATION, Sept. 23], you say, “A nurse in 
Britain who contracted the disease was 
accidentally pricked with a contaminated 
needle.” She has not developed AIDS. She 
was injected with the virus and developed 
antibodies to HTLV-III/LAV 
Patricia Solenberger 
Camillus, N.Y 
TIME regrets the error 


Series Finale 
In your article on the final game of the 
World Series [SPORT, Nov. 11], you say 


the St. Louis Cardinals had feet of porce- 
lain. How unfair to criticize the entire 
team for the antics of one player, Joaquin 
Andujar. The Cardinals are a great group 
of athletes who conducted themselves 
with class and gave us a full summer of 
baseball fun 
Lu Stephens 
St. Louis 


Granted it takes a whole team to lose 
to another team by eleven runs. But it 
takes the theatrics of only a few hothead- 
ed players to make the entire team look 
like sore losers. The Cardinals have 
always been and will continue to be a club 
worthy of respect 

Meg C. Schmidt 
Norman, Okla 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ 
er's full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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(especially protein). Look for 
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American Scene 


In Boston: Inside a Tortured Mind 





Professor Daniel Aaron: trying to make sense of 17 million words in 155 volumes 


n Thursday, Dec. 5, 1963, Arthur In- 

man, one of the most bizarre Ameri- 
cans in the history of the Republic, went 
into his toilet carrying a Colt revolver. The 
latest in a lifelong string of crises, real or 
imagined, to cause Inman to despair was 
rising outside his old haunt in Boston's 
Back Bay. “The Prudential Tower,” he 
had told his diary, “is 28 stories into the 
sky, soon will be goosing God.” He had 
fled to Brookline to escape the din of con- 
struction, taking with him the noises in his 
head, and now he was over the edge. “This 
is being horrible beyond the credible,”” he 
wrote on Dec. 5. “Twelve divisions of mi- 
graines.”’ Then he killed himself. 

For Inman’s widow Evelyn, settling 
the man’s affairs was a trying task. More 
than anything else, he had wanted his dia- 
ry published. He had commenced it on 
Dec. 27, 1918. It began, “Am I now very 
much interested in Genghis Khan?” In- 
man had a soft spot for brutes, his diary 
would reveal—all 17 million words, all 
155 volumes. It took the 
late Evelyn Inman (she 
died last June) and two 
other trustees of his estate 
until 1977 to secure a pub- 
lisher. Harvard University 
Press accepted the diarist’s 
tonnage, then engaged 
Daniel Aaron, professor of 
English and American lit- 
erature, to make sense of it 
Aaron’s distillation is just 
out; it runs to 850,000 
words, costs $39.95 and 
weighs 5 Ibs. 

What an odd duck to 
have legs, as Madison Ave- 
nue puts it when a product 
moves briskly. The two- 








volume set, entitled The Inman Diary: A 
Public and Private Confession, has had 
steady sales and is going intoa third print- 
ing, which for a book this size and cost is 
unusual. It has been reviewed favorably all 
over the block. David Herbert Donald, a 
Pulitzer-prizewinning historian, calls it 
“the most remarkable diary ever pub- 
lished by an American.” The thing puts 
people in mind of Pepys, Proust, Rousseau, 
all manner of citadels of personal penman- 
ship. There is movie talk 

What is not mentioned enough, how- 
ever, is Professor Aaron, who spent these 
past seven years inside the tortured mind 
of the megalomaniacal bigot misogynist 
Peeping Tom hypochondriac called Ar- 
thur Inman. In his fulminations, Inman 
addresses the editor who would not come 
along until twelve years after his death; 
he bullies, wheedles, whines, pleads 
Then along comes Aaron, who responds 
to the dead diarist—and in so doing be- 
comes a flesh-and-blood character. In- 
man says at one point that 
“a diary expurgated and 
deleted is a eunuch of a di- 
ary.” Aaron says at anoth- 
er, “Oh, for God's sake, 
Arthur, SHUT UP!” 

Aaron, 73, a bike in his 
office, pipe in his mouth, 
tweeds on his back, speaks | 
in perfect paragraphs: “I | 
took it on at first for the 
money. Then I became 
stuck, absorbed, caught up 
in it. I got to know him and 
his world in a way I know 
of nothing else, no other 
society. And while I dis- 
liked him intensely—I 
couldn't be further away 
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| 1,000 or so characters Inman debriefed, so 








American Scene 
from his political, economic, nearly all his 
attitudes—I became fascinated by his 
unique opportunity to indulge himself ina 
way no one else could. He was a voyeur, 
yes, a sadist, among other things, but he 
had his humanities, his generosities. You 
have to read the whole diary through. You 
begin by despising him and end up sym- 
pathizing, even admiring him—while not 
embracing his attitudes.” 

Arthur Crew Inman was born in At- 
lanta in 1895, the son of old money (cot- 
ton). Midway through Haverford College, 
in 1916, he collapsed, mentally and physi- 
cally. “Slipping joints” was prominent 
among his litany of miseries, and his 
search for osteopathic relief led him to 
Boston. Eventually he settled into Garri- 
son Hall, a seven-story residential hotel in 
St. Botolph Street. Back then it was the 
sort of place where you could hire a room 


sags 


ssi 





Pages from Inman's handwritten diary 


and a woman instead of having lunch. 

Inman took an apartment, then an- 
other, then another. At one time he had 
five. He needed the flats above and below 
to shield himself from noise (once he tried 
swapping urban sonic torture for the 
sounds of nature and wound up shooting 
songbirds). Bright light he considered poi- 
son, so he restricted himself to a heavily 
draped bedroom. To this room he beck- 
oned “talkers,” people he advertised for in 
the newspapers, saying he would pay 
them to tell him of their lives. And he 
wrote. A failed poet, for good reason, he 
aimed at capturing his life, the lives of 
others and his part of the 20th century in 
an unblemished account that would bring 
him fame. 

Inman fondled the women talkers 
who allowed him to and had sex with the 
women who allowed it. His wife Evelyn 
allowed him to do so. His document was 
not simply a wenching man’s laundry list; 
it became in part a repository of Ameri- 
can sexual habits from World War I into 
the 1960s. On another level, a man who 
hated Jews, Italians and Roosevelt while 
admiring Hitler managed, according to 
his critics, to capture just about every sig- 
nificant thing that happened in this coun- 
try—culturally, socially, politically and 
economically—during the time frame of 
his obsession. Professor Aaron says the 








to speak (the more lurid the accounts, the 
better, Inman felt), “disclose aspects of 
American life only sporadically touched 
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to humanity. 


Your chances of being hit by lightning are 
one in 600,000. 

But if you're straight, don’t take drugs 
intravenously, and aren’t a hemophiliac requir- 
ing transfusions, your chances of getting 
AIDS are even less—about one in 1,000,000. 

This month, DISCOVER magazine’s spe- 
cial report on AIDS takes a non-hysterical 
look at the latest scientific evidence. 

In the same issue, you'll also learn what 
steps are being taken to save Stonehenge 
from tourist pollution; how the U.S. Patent 
Office deals with the 12,000 pieces of mail 
it receives every day; and why an archeo- 
logical specimen named KNM-WT 15000 is 
considered to be the most compelling pelvis 
since Elvis. 

DISCOVER. An exciting guide to our accel- 
erating world. 
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upon in contemporary fiction.” In a way, 
the diary can be seen as a nonfiction nov- 
el. The nut wrought something important 

By the time Aaron came on the case, 
the survivors of that old gang of Inman’s 
had long since scattered. But the professor 
soon came to find interviews unnecessary 
“Nobody can tell me anything I don’t 
know about him,” he says. “I just know 
him. I can predict his response to any- 
thing. Anything. I don’t think many peo- 
ple have had such an experience. I cer- 
tainly know him better than any member 
of my family.” 

Inman, whom Aaron calls Arthur as 
affectionately as you would an old uncle 
just stepped away for tea, seems to have 
won his editor’s respect with his lifelong 
refusal to pretty himself up, much less 
anyone else. The diarist would look at 
scribblings 20 years old, realize what a 
creep he had been when he had written 
that, yet reject his right to excise a word. 
His own wife was “a pathetic little wren,” 
though at another time she was his “trea- 
sure girl with a heart of gold,” but then 
again she was “homely as a stump fence 
built in the dark.” 

Let the diary fall open of itself to any 
passage, and most likely something repre- 
hensible lives upon the page. Yet, Aaron 
says, read as a whole, one finds the self- 
deception. Arthur contradicts himself. He 
is a blowhard. He knows it. Then some- 
thing happens. Blam! He blows harder. 








T © put the tale together, Aaron worked 
up a 1,200-page, single-spaced out- 
line. He wrote notes to himself. “McQuis- | 
tons coming to dinner: A.I. doesn’t know 
how to behave with that lumpish bozo 
coming, so finicky about food. Use.” Aar- 
on was not done until he had written the 
late Arthur Inman several angry letters. 
In one, the professor bellows, “Arthur, 
you are a comic figure finally, and you are 
disgusting and sick, an embarrassment; 
you make your readers at times want to 
avert their gaze from your public writh- 
ings; and you are ‘great’ too in your persis- 
tence, which you call ‘pertinacity.’ You go 
on like some petty pharoah building your | 
pyramid, no matter what the cost in hu- 
man feeling. So hail, Arthur Inman (I say 
this more than merely facetiously), the 
Genghis Khan of Boston.” 

Arthur himself asked, “Do you find me 
repellent, sordid, amusing in a reverse sort 
of way? I shall never know. But reader, I do 
not want to lose your affection or your re- 
spect ... Do not esteem me less now that I 
have written truth in black and white.” 

Inman’s overweaning desire was for 
literary immortality. Today his 155 vol- 
umes are in the vault beneath the 
Houghton Library at Harvard. A yard or 
two away are the handwritten works of 
Emerson, Melville, Thoreau. It is inter- 
esting, though pointless, to ponder wheth- 
er Arthur's last companions would make 
him feel at home there—or whether 
they would regard him as the whore in 
church. —By Gregory Jaynes 
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Up front, a high-compression 
1.5-liter engine takes Spectrum from 
0 to 50 on the test track in a sporty 
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Behind 
Closed 
Doors 


ings in the 1Sth century were known to have held 
their summit meetings in the middle of a bridge 
The two sovereigns did their talking through a 
stout oak lattice set up between them, like the 
prison grate during visitors’ hours. That way 
neither could kidnap the other 

Ronald Reagan and Mikhail Gorbachev talked in Ge 
neva through more complex lattices. They sat by the fire in 
the Chateau Fleur d’Eau and interpreted the world for 
each other through their distinctive mental grids—differ- 
ent societies, different interests, minds formed by different 








histories. Walter Lippmann wrote, “We are all captives of 


the pictures in our head—our belief that the world we expe 
rience is the world that really exists.” Reagan explained 
America to Gorbachev. Gorbachev explained the Soviet 
Union to Reagan. Neither man was moved to defect as a 
result of the education. More useful than cross-cultural per- 
spective was what each man learned about the other, the 
lessons of eye contact, of close human inspection 
A summit meeting is in parta public ceremony of reassur 

ance, an international soothing. To many, the ritual seemed 
past due. The U.S. and the Soviet Union, the great apes of the 
nuclear age, had not ascended to the summit since 1979. The 
superpowers used the intervening years to build their nuclear 





stockpiles and menace each other, glowering across a dis 
tance. The rest of the world skittishly watched 

Ideally, a summit should produce some formal, leather 
bound outcome, like the SALT I treaty that Richard Nixon 
brought home from his Moscow meeting with Leonid 
Brezhnev. A summit represents high history, the great en 
counter above the tree line, It sometimes excites almost 
sacramental expectations. Geneva produced neither great 
treaties nor triumphant rhetoric. The gray prose in use for 
such occasions reported that “the meetings were frank and 
useful. Serious differences remain.” If Geneva represented 
anything, it was the triumph of candor and realism. No one 
got carried away 

And yet it was an extraordinary encounter—the most 
powerful forces in human history suddenly condensed. em 
bodied in two men coming in out of the mountain cold and 
sitting down by the fire to talk. What mattered, for now 
was less the treaties not signed than the conversation be- 
gun. The important moments of one of the century’s great 
public encounters transpired in sealed privacy. The top ad- 
visers on both sides paced in the outer rooms, consulting 
their watches, muttering 

Aside from the official photographers from the White 
House and Kremlin, the only person permitted to record 
these scenes behind the scenes was TIME’s David Hume 
Kennerly. On the following pages, TIME presents a portfo 
lio of his exclusive pictures -By Lance Morrow 





Reagan, host for the first day of 
talks, gives a jaunty thumbs-up sign 
to the press gathered outside the 
Chateau Fleur d’Eau for the sum 
mil opening. But his face shows 
a change of mood moments later as 
he waits for Gorbachev to arrive. 

After a ceremonial handshake, 
the President escorts the Soviet 
Union’s leader inside for the start 
of discussions. ® Following a stroll 
through the wintry air to a pool 
house on the chateau grounds, the 
superpower leaders hold a téte-a 
téte in front of a cozy fire to study 
proposed guidelines drafted by 
Reagan’s advisers for arms-control 
negotiators to follow in their talks. 
The warmth did not melt Gorba- 
chev’s resolve to oppose Star Wars; 


he rejected the guidelines. 
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= Reagan’s advisers wait and count 
the time while the leaders stretch a 
session alone with interpreters at 
the start of the summit from the 
scheduled 15 minutes to about an 
hour. &@ Soviet Ambassador to 
Washington Dobrynin seizes the 
chance for a chat with U.S. Nation- 
al Security Adviser McFarlane. 
@ American faces turn long at 
lunch as Reagan reports to his aides 
that he and Gorbachev stressed op- 
posed views that morning. 8 Even 
sO, a personal chemistry of sorts es- 
tablished, Reagan is visibly relaxed 
as he prepares to greet the Soviet 
chieftain for the first afternoon ses- 
sion. & Gorbachev Aides Leonid 
Zamyatin and Dobrynin huddle 
with another member of the Mos- 
cow team while the leaders confer. 
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Fireside Summit 


With candor and civility, Reagan and Gorbachev 
grapple for answers to the arms-race riddle 





mg The President of the United 
States offered his vision of a 
safer world, and the General 
Secretary of the Soviet 
Union’s Communist Party 
did not believe a word of it 
As the two superpower leaders sat across 
from each other last week at the bargain- 
ing table in an elegant salon in Geneva, 
Ronald Reagan implored Mikhail Gorba- 
chev to join him in his dream of “render- 
ing nuclear weapons obsolete” with a 
space-based missile defense system. Cold- 
ly fixing Reagan in his gaze, Gorbachev 
would have none of it. “It’s not convinc- 
ing. It's emotional. It’s a dream, Who can 
control it? Who can monitor it? It opens 
up an arms race in space.’ 

In a purposely calm voice, Reagan re- 
sponded, “As I said to you, I have a right 
to think you want to use your missiles 
against us. With mere words we cannot 
abolish the threat,” 

Frustrated, Gorbachev exclaimed, 
“Why don’t you believe us when we say we 
will not use weapons against you?” 

As Reagan tried to speak, Gorbachev 
interrupted, “Please answer me, Mr. Presi- 
dent. What is your answer?” Again Rea- 
gan began to reply; again Gorbachev 
angrily insisted, “Answer my simple 
question!” 

Finally, Reagan was able to utter a re- 
ply: “I cannot say to the American people 
that I could take you at your word if you 
don’t believe us.” 

Rarely have the inexorable forces of 
history been so starkly revealed by an ex- 
change between two world leaders. De- 
spite all the public handshakes and 
smiles, and despite the apparent rapport 
that emerged between two confident and 
forceful men last week, they were caught 
by a stark axiom of the Soviet-American 
rivalry: neither side can afford to base the 
security of a nation on trust alone. For 40 
years, ever since the earliest days of the 
cold war, each American President, each 





Handshake: beneath their flags, the super- 
power leaders reach out to each other at the 
concluding ceremony of the Geneva summit 
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Kremlin leader, has felt compelled to 
counter every move by a countermove, ev- 
ery new weapon with a newer weapon, ev- 
ery show of strength with a greater show 
of strength. The two hands that control 
the planet’s survival may clasp in a show 
of summit cordiality, but measurable 
progress to curtail their nuclear arsenals 
requires far, far more than ceremonial 
displays of goodwill 

And yet, as Reagan and Gorbachev 
met at the summit last week, the eleventh 
such meeting between the U.S. and Soviet 
leaders in the past three decades, they 
knew, and reminded each other, that 
there can be no winners in a nuclear war 
For two days, as the world warily 
watched, the two men groped for some 
kind of human understanding, some way 
to master the nuclear riddle. Meeting face 
to face for the first time, Reagan and Gor- 
bachev tried to set some rules to contain 
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the arms race, some guidelines to rein in 
their rivalries 

That they failed in the brief time al- 
lowed was perhaps inevitable. That they 
tried, and agreed to keep on trying, was 
good news after six years of stonewalling 
and invective at long range. Equally im- 
portant, the frank but earnest exchange 
between the two leaders may have served 
to shore up support back home, without 
which neither leader can deliver on any 
good intentions 


he “fireside summit,” as Reagan 
described his meeting with Gorba- 
chev, was not, in the lexicon of di- 
plomacy, “precooked.” The prin- 
ciples had no orchestrated script to follow 
no important, let alone prearranged, ac- 
cords to proclaim. For almost five of the 
eight hours allotted to the sessions, the 
two men surprised their aides by closeting 
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themselves alone, each trying to probe the 
other’s mind and test his will 

Reagan’s advisers were delighted 
with the boss's performance. Said Donald 
Regan, the President’s chief of staff, in re- 
ply to those who had doubted the Presi- 
dent’s ability to stand up to the Soviet 
“This movie actor, this President who had 
to have his staff prop him up, the man 
who couldn't do anything without a script, 
was able to take on this dynamic person- 
ality and hold his own, not give away 
the shop, not eat crow.” 

In terms of substance, Reagan and 
Gorbachev did not achieve much. A 44- 
page joint statement pledged to “acceler- 
ate” arms-control negotiations and called 
for a 50% reduction in nuclear arms by 
each side. But it offered no instructions on 
how to break the impasse over what to 
count in the 50%, which stymies the ongo- 
ing Geneva arms talks. Reagan refused to 
back off from his Strategic Defense Initia- 
live (SDI), known as Star Wars, and Gor- 
bachev refused to back away from his in- 
sistence that the arms race be barred from 
outer space. Though the summit served to 
give diplomacy between the two powers 
some much needed impetus, the fruits are 
unknowable. As Reagan candidly con- 
ceded at the end, “The real report card on 
Geneva will not come in for months or 
even years.” 

The most important accomplishment 
of the summit was the decision to hold two 
more. Reagan invited Gorbachev to meet 
with him in the US. as early as next June, 
and Gorbachev returned the favor by ask- 
ing Reagan to the Soviet Union, perhaps 
in the winter of 1987. In those chilly half- 
dozen years since an American President 
last met his Soviet counterpart, suspicions 
and arsenals had multiplied apace; it was 
just possible that the resumption of regular 
summits would set in motion expectations 
that would force more substantial results 
next time and the time after 


he intense private discussions be- 
tween the two superpower leaders, 
reconstructed here by TIME corre 
spondents from interviews with 
top U.S. and Soviet advisers, revealed that 
considerable mistrust inevitably remains 
on both sides. Yet the two leaders, each a 
forceful personality in his own right, 
showed they could engage in forthright de- 
bate without succumbing to the hyperbole 
and table pounding that have marred 
US.-Soviet confrontations in the past. The 
vigorous exchanges that took place ina se- 
ries of high-ceilinged drawing rooms and 
cozy nooks on the shores of Lake Geneva 
last week offer a fascinating glimpse of the 
competitive global arena, as seen through 
the prisms of East and West and through 
the minds of two formidable men 
As Reagan awaited Gorbachev for the 
first day of talks last Tuesday at Fleur 
d’Eau, the 19th century lakeside chateau 
borrowed by the U.S. as its working head- 
quarters, he seemed jaunty and eager, al- 
most impatient to get on with the main 
event. “Are you ready, Dad?” asked his 
son Ron, who had tagged along with a set 
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of press credentials from Playboy maga- 
| zine and an understandable desire to wit- 
ness his father make history. “Absolute- 
ly,” responded the President. 

At 10 a.m., Gorbachev's heavily ar- 
mored black ZIL limousine, airlifted from 
Moscow, swung into view. Reagan, shed- 
ding his overcoat, stepped out into the raw 
morning and stood stiffly at the top of the 
steps, as if at attention. Quickly striding 
from his car, Gorbachev theatrically 
swept off his black fedora. Reagan came 
| down and grasped the hand of his rival 
with a firm handshake seen around the 
world. As both men smiled broadly, the 
American President, 20 years older and 
four inches taller than his Kremlin oppo- 
site, gently steered his guest inside. 

The two were supposed to chat pri- 
vately, alone with their interpreters, for 
just 15 minutes before joining their advis- 
ers, half a dozen on each side, for a formal 
discussion of relations between the two 
countries. Reagan, however, had a differ- 
ent idea. Right away he proposed to Gor- 
bachev that the two of them do as much of 
their business as possible in private, away 
from their staffs. Gorbachev accepted 
with alacrity. “Here we are,” said Reagan 
| when the two men had settled into high- 
backed armchairs by the fire in a small sit- 
ting room. “Between us, we could come up 
with things that could bring peace for 
years to come.” 

The pattern for the summit was set: 
though each leader had brought with him 
a wide array of senior advisers who had la- 
bored for months to lay the groundwork, 
the essential work would be done one to 
one, face to face. “All that machinery, all 
those cars and buildings and communica- 
tions and people, and then, by God, two 
personalities just took charge,” a top Ad- 
ministration official later mused. “Every- 
thing was different once those two leaders 
shook hands.” 








Face-off: flanked by Shultz and Regan, Reagan grins across the table at his Soviet counterpart 


Reagan had been well coached on 
what to expect from his Kremlin rival. 
Gorbachev had been forceful and unyield- 
ing at his presummit meeting in Moscow 
two weeks before with Secretary of State 
George Shultz, and Shultz had passed 
along to Reagan a vivid description of the 
Kremlin leader in action: assertive, dy- 
namic, very opinionated and not easily 
swayed by eloquent rhetoric. Nonetheless, 
Shultz had counseled, Gorbachev was a 





Fishy Problem 


Maison de Saussure, the 18th cen- 
tury Geneva estate where the Reagans 
stayed during the summit, is normally 
the home of Prince Karim Aga Khan 
IV, spiritual leader of the Shi‘ite Is- 
maili Muslim sect, and his family. 
When they graciously vacated the 
twelve-room villa, their son Hussain, 
11, left a note asking the President to 
please feed his pet tropical fish, which 
were left behind in the boy’s bedroom 
near the second-floor master suite. 
Reagan, who used the room as a study, 
got a kick out of Hussain’s note and 
took pleasure in feeding the fish. Thus 
it came as quite a blow when he came 
in one morning and found one of them 
dead. A distraught President promptly 
dispatched an aide to replace the fish 
with exactly the same species—not just 
one, but two. With Hussain’s bow! thus 
enhanced, Reagan wrote a note apolo- 
gizing for the untimely death and ex- 
pressing hope that the substitutes 
would make amends. A spokesman for 
the Aga Khan’s family said the fish did 
not die of starvation. 
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| Afghanistan, “do not export counterrevo- 





good listener, and extremely curious to 
learn more about the mind-sets of his 
Western adversaries 

A week before the summit, Reagan 
had intimated that he wanted to take per- 
sonal charge by demanding that he be 
shown no more briefing books, be given no 
more lectures. “That was when he started 
calling it Ais summit,” recalled an aide 
Shultz had even advised his counterpart, 
Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze, that “my guy likes to size up his op- 
posite number and see what he’s really 
like. and the way for them to do that is for 
them to spend some time alone.” 


onetheless, Reagan’s decision to 
disappear with Gorbachev for 
nearly an hour at the very outset 
came as a surprise to his advisers. 
As the two leaders remained behind closed 
doors on that first morning and their aides 
began a reverse countdown, ticking off 
how long they were exceeding their sched- 
ules, one American official came up to 
Shultz, nervously pointing at his watch 
and fretting that the Big Two were not 
keeping to the program. Retorted Shultz: 
“If you’re dumb enough to go in there and 
break it up, you don’t deserve to be em- 
ployed here.” 

While their aides fidgeted outside, 
Reagan and Gorbachev were educating | 
each other on their divergent world views. 
Gorbachev charged that America was run 
by a military-industrial complex that tries 
to fatten defense spending by inducing 
US. paranoia about the Soviet Union. He 
told Reagan that the President was in the 
thrall of a cabal of archconservatives. He 
claimed that American think tanks, citing 
the Heritage Foundation in Washington 
and the Hoover Institution in California, 
were feeding Reagan plans “designed to 
break down the Soviet economy.” Reagan 
replied with astonishment to Gorbachev's 
conspiracy theories. Indeed, he said, he 
had always operated on the belief that gov- 
ernment fouls up anytime it tries to manip- 
ulate the economy. Gorbachev, the chief of 
a state-planned economy, did not seem ei- 
ther amused or persuaded. 

By the time the two men finally 
emerged from their 64-min. téte-a-téte, 
they had already begun to hash over re- 
gional issues, which, according to the sum- 
mit agenda, were not supposed to be dis- 
cussed until the next day. While Reagan 
found the large number of Soviet advisers 
in Nicaragua “intolerable,” Gorbachev 
insisted that the U.S.S.R. was bound by its 
constitution to aid “wars of national liber- 
ation.” Disavowing imperialist ambitions, 
he went on, “We have no commercial in- 
terests or desire for bases. We are just help- 
ing people achieve freedom.” The Soviets, 
he added, in a dig at Reagan for supporting 
anti-Communist rebels in Nicaragua and 











lution.” Moscow’s sponsorship of regimes 
in Ethiopia, Afghanistan, Nicaragua and 
Kampuchea was no different from Wash- 
ington’s support of governments in its own 
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Nation 
“areas of vital interest,” like El Salvador. | civilized nature” of mutually assured de- | “Please,” Reagan said, “let me finish.” 
Reagan dryly retorted that, unlike the So- | struction (MAD), the doctrine of deterrence | The Soviet leader's concern, he said, was 
viets, the U.S. has not occupied those areas | that has governed the superpower rivalry | perfectly legitimate. But he had an answer 
with troops or gone to war there for more than two decades. He could not | a promise of “open laboratories.” Once 
Gorbachev did offer one slight ray of | condone the notion, he said, of keeping the | the U.S. has developed the technology to 
hope on Afghanistan. The Soviets did not | peace by threatening to blow up the world. | build an effective shield against nuclear | 
want to keep their troops there indefinite- | We must, he implored Gorbachev, “finda | missiles. Reagan offered, “I intend fully to 
ly, he declared, hinting that the Kremlin | better way.” To the President, that meant | share this with you all.” 
was searching for some kind of political | reducing offensive weapons while seeking Gorbachev sat back and looked in- 
solution a transition to defensive weapons. He was | tently at Reagan “with very fixed eye con- 
In the afternoon session at the Ameri- | quite conscious, he allowed, that Gorba- | tact.” recalls an official who was present 
can headquarters, the two leaders took on | chev sees a space'defense system as simply _ He did not speak for a few moments. No 
the most essential, and contentious, issue | a cover for achieving the capacity to wipe | one did. Then, in a very sober and calm 
of the summit: arms control. The debate | out the Soviets with a first strike. He want- | manner. he began a response that slowly 





that ensued was intense and riveting | ed to assure Gorbachev that this was not, | swelled into an impassioned outburst 
Reagan spoke first, and clearly from | and would never be, the aim of the U.S Gorbachev began by stating that he | 
the heart. He inveighed against the “un- Gorbachev attempted to interrupt. | understood exactly what his American op- 
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TTiiiihe Scorecard The joint statement ending the summit commented on only a handful of the 26 issues identified by 


working parties. A guide to the statement’s agreements, disagreements and tactful silences: 







Gite, 
INTERMEDIATE-RANGE (INF) NUCLEAR PROLIFERATION 
Agreed “to accelerate” efforts to negotiate a pact Approved “the idea of an interim a Agreed % 
“including the principle of 50% reductions” in long- agreement” on missiles in Europe—a that the U.S 


and Soviet Union 

would try to persuade 
more nations to join 

some 130 that have " 
already signed a 

1968 agreement not 


range nuclear arms, an idea both sides had earlier Soviet concession to deal on these weapons 
proposed in different forms. But there was no break- separately from strategic or space arms 
through on just which missiles and bombs should be But differences remain on what 
counted when negotiators meet again in January it should say 















$ to develop nuclear ¥ } 

( weapons. y we | 

Pledged ues y | 
* he = 4 
Made only a vague reference to preventing “an — me os wT 


to “intensify bilateral 
discussions” toward “a 
general and complete pro- 
hibition and the destruction 
of existing stockpiles.” Moscow 
earlier had wanted to keep some 
stocks. Possible stumbling 
block: verification 


arms race in space.” Reason: Reagan insisted 
on continuing his Strategic Defense Initiative 







(SD1);Gorbachev was vehement that 
“Star Wars” must be abandoned 
if there is to be any arms deal 













Agreed to study a jointly-manned crisis 
center that would reduce the risk of 
accidental escalation into a nuclear war 










Scheduled 

Reagan-Gorbachev 
meetings in Washington next 
year and in Moscow in 1987 
In addition, Secretary of State 
George Shultz and Soviet Foreign 
Minister Eduard Shevardnadze 
will hold regular meetings, 

as will other top officials. 









CONSULATES & AIR TRAVEL 


Agreed that the two nations will open 
consulates in Kiev and New York City, 
after concluding a pact to resume direct 
airline service; that was done at week's end. 
Both sides also agreed to implement a July 
accord with Tokyo creating new air-safety 
procedures in the Pacific designed to 
prevent such incidents as the 1983 Soviet 
downing of Korean Air Lines Flight 007 


CULTURAL EXCHANGES 


Approved resumption of 
the Government- sponsored 
exchanges of scholars, 
scientists, performers and 
athletes that were broken 
off after the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan in 1979 
This was the only formal 
agreement actually signed 
at the summit 












































"between U.S. and Soviet experts, 
ws which so far have produced nothing. 
The statement contained not a word about 


% 


the specific disputes: guerrilla wars in 3 if 


Afghanistan, Angola, Ethiopia, Kampuchea, _ & 
El Salvador, Nicaragua ont 






Agreed on “the importance of resolving humanitarian cases in the spirit of cooperation.” 
This noncommittal masterpiece was the only outcome of discussions of alleged abuses by 
both sides, but the Soviets made a tiny concession by letting the subject be mentioned at all 
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Conferring after dinner at Reagan's summit residence, as Regan listens in 


posite was saying, that he could see Rea- 
gan felt strongly about his Strategic De- 
fense Initiative. But, Gorbachev insisted, a 
space system that rendered nuclear weap- 
ons obsolete was simply not believable. It 
was far more plausible that Reagan’s true 
motives were sinister, that he planned to 
use a defense system as a shield to enable 
the U.S. to launch a first strike. “You can 
have dreams of peace,” the Soviet leader 
exclaimed, “but we have to face reality.” 
Flushing, Gorbachev began to gesture 
forcefully. “I'm nota bloodthirsty person,” 
he insisted. “We must reduce all weapons, 
not start on new ones.” 

Reagan tried to interject: “But if we 
coupled it with our open lab, our scientists 
could look at what you're doing. You could 
look at what our side is doing.” 

But Gorbachev was beyond persua- 
sion. “We should ban introduction of all 
space weapons. Ban them! Ban all space 
weapons!” 

It was at this point that Gorbachev 
burst out with his question—“Why don’t 
you believe us?”—revealing the essential 
conundrum that has faced both sides in the 
nuclear age and providing the most dra- 
matic, and discouraging, moment of the 
summit. Finally, his emotions spent, Gor- 
bachev glumly declared, “It looks as if 
we've reached an impasse.” 

As a gloomy silence settled over the 
gilded, cream-colored room, with its se- 
rene views of Lake Geneva, Reagan tried a 
different approach. Perhaps both men 
could use a break, a change in atmospher- 
ics. He proposed that they take a walk in 
the bracing Geneva air. “Ah, Gorbachev 
said quickly. “Fresh air may bring fresh 
ideas.” Replied Reagan: “Maybe we'll 
find the two go together.” 

Bundled against the cold, the two 
strolled down the gently sloping lawn to- 
ward a small pool house close to the lake- 
shore. In his genial manner, Reagan tried 
to disarm Gorbachev with some self-dep- 
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recating humor. “By the way,” the Presi- 
dent chuckled, “I'd appreciate it if you 
would tell Mr. Arbatov that I did some 
good movies and not just grade-B movies.” 
Reagan was referring to Kremlin Ameri- 
canologist Georgi Arbatov’s gibe at Rea- 
gan’s acting career during a press confer- 
ence. “I know,”” Gorbachev responded. “I 
saw you in one where you played the man 
without legs.” “King’s Row,” volunteered 
the President. “Yes! That's it!” exclaimed 
the Kremlin chief, and both men laughed 
away some of the tension 

Alone again with only their interpret- 
ers, the two men settled into overstuffed 
tan chairs in the wood-beamed pool! house 
before a roaring fire and resumed their ar- 
duous search for common ground 

The change of scenery was not exactly 
a spontaneous notion by Reagan. The site 
had been scouted in advance, the fire lit 
and glowing for their arrival. All along, 
Reagan had been wailing 
for the proper moment to 
steal away with his Soviet 
counterpart He had 
tucked under his arm a 
manila envelope contain- 
ing a written set of guide- 
lines for arms control that 
had been drafted in 
Washington after much 
internal debate. 

A test of our success, 
Reagan began, is what happens next in the 


arms-control negotiations. Shouldn't we, 





he asked, give our people some construc- 
tive guidance? Reaching into the enve- 
lope, he produced a thin sheaf of papers 
The Soviet leader leaned back in his chair, 
put on his glasses and quietly digested the 
material Reagan handed him 


Translated into Russian were nine 


| separate points, spelled out in short para- 


graphs. One called for a 50% reduction in 
nuclear arms, as both sides had already 
suggested in differing forms in their pro- 








The leaders’ limousines 
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posals tabled at the Geneva arms talks ear- 
lier this year. Another called for a separate 
interim agreement on intermediate-range 
nuclear missiles in Europe, again an idea 
both sides had already suggested. A third 


‘| proposed that the two sides formally ex- 


plore the U.S. concept ofa transition from 
offensive to defensive weapons, with the 
understanding that each could continue its 
strategic ballistic-missile defense program 
“as permitted by, and in accordance with, 
the ABM treaty” of 1972. Other points 
called for verification measures to pro- 
mote confidence in compliance, and such 
other peacekeeping steps as a global ban 
on chemical weapons, a strengthened 
agreement to limit nuclear proliferation, 
and the establishment of “risk-reduction 
centers” with an improved hot line to 
guard against apocalyptic accidents. 

The offer, asserted Reagan, was all or 
nothing. The Soviets could agree to all of 
the guidelines, but they could not pick and 
choose, accepting some items while reject- 
ing others. 


orbachev flatly rejected the pack- 

age. When he finished reading, he 

noted simply that the proposal 

would allow the US. to forge 

ahead with SDI. Yes, responded Reagan, 

work on SDI must go on. Then we just dis- 

agree, Gorbachev declared evenly. The 

Soviets have consistently denied that they 

have a strategic defense system of their 

own, and they have emphatically rejected 

the U.S. argument that the ABM treaty per- 

mits research into a space-based defense 
system. To accept Reagan's offer, Gorba- 

chevy would abruptly have had to reverse | 
well-established Kremlin policy. This he 

was not about to do | 
And yet, significantly, Gorbachev did 


not want discussions to break down over 


the unresolved issue of Star Wars. We 
must continue to talk, he declared. 
As the téte-a-téte between the two 
global chieftains ranged on into the twi- 
_ light hours, their lieuten- 
=~ ants wailing anxiously 
back at the villa ran out of 
= things to say to each oth- 
er. Like shy boys and girls 
: waiting for the music to 
~ resume at dancing school, 
they segregated, the Sovi- 
ets into one cluster, the 
Americans into another 
Some U'S. advisers began 
to fret about Reagan's en- 
thusiasm for private discourse. The Presi- 
dent is known to be somewhat vague on 
detail, and a few of his aides feared that 
their leader might say something mislead- 
ing to his opposite number or fail to under- 
stand something important said to him 
They were equally nervous that Reagan 
would fail to report the private exchanges | 
precisely to his aides, even though the two 
interpreters were keeping notes. The ap- 
prehension was not uniform. “The Presi- 
dent knows what he doesn’t know,” ob- 
served one official, who reckoned that 
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Reagan would stick to the script he had 
earlier discussed with aides or offer only 
generalities 

Having failed to remove the over 
whelming presented by Star 
Wars, the two superpower leaders donned 
their coats and climbed back up the hill to 
rejoin their retinues. The mood of the two 
men had become as dark as the chilled 
evening, but Reagan was determined to 
end the day on an upbeat note. “I think we 
agree,” he said as they came to the parking 
lot, “that this meeting is useful.” Yes. re 
plied Gorbachev. Then must meet 
again, Reagan went on. It was then that he 
invited the Kremlin leader to come to the 
US. “And I invite you to come to the Sovi- 
et Union,” responded Gorbachev 
cept,” stated Reagan. “I accept,” echoed 
Gorbachev. The gloom lifted. At Gorba 
chev’s limousine (inside of which a subma- 
chine gun rested on the rear seat), the two 
men parted company 

The spirit was cordial ata small dinner 
for the Reagans that night given by the 
Gorbachevs at the Soviets’ squat, three- 
story, modern-style mission in Geneva. In 
keeping with the Kremlin’s temperance 
campaign, the customary vodka toasts 
were dispensed with, and the guests sipped 
white and red wines from Soviet Georgia 
Gorbachev and his wife Raisa recounted 
how they had met at Moscow University 
and she lamented that her husband’s new 
job gave her little time to pursue her aca- 
demic career, The Reagans extolled the 
charms of California, and Gorbachev 
boasted about his grandchild, whom he 
professed to spoil 

During that first day Reagan 
struck by Gorbachev's willingness to lis 
ten he later re 
marked to reporters, “so I don’t think he 
was acting.” Gorbachev looked so intently 
at Reagan that the President momentarily 
forgot that the Soviet leader does not speak 
English, and he kept talking without giv 
ing the interpreter a chance to catch up 
Gorbachev had to hold up his hand to get 
Reagan to pause for translation. Reagan 
later recalled that he had 
told a couple of jokes and 
wondered why he did not 


obstacle 


we 


“T ac 


was 


I'm some judge of acting 


geta laugh 

The next morning. as 
soon as the American del 
egation arrived at the So 
for Wednes 
round of talks 
Reagan once again asked 
his host if he would like to 
have a private chat. The 
touchy subject of human rights was on the 


viel missior 


day's 


President's mind. He did not want to bela 
bor the issue for fear of stiffening Soviet re 
Sistance. But in the privacy ofa small sitting 
room in the Soviet mission, he told Gorba 
chev that if the Soviets truly want to im 
prove relations with the U.S., they must re- 
pair their record on individual freedom. It is 
morally repugnant to the US., “a nation of 
to see Soviets unable to leave 
Reagan said. And it is 
politically untenable for American leaders 
the Soviet | 


immigrants 
their own country 


to make deals with nion as 
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Welcomed back by Hill leaders 








Briefing the Allies: the President and British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher share a laugh 


long as Jews and dissidents are imprisoned 

Gorbachev did not filibuster with the 
usual Kremlin excuse that human rights 
are an internal matter for the Soviet Union 
and not the business of the U.S. Rather, he 
discoursed at length about Soviet notions 
of individual freedom: freedom from hun- 
ger, freedom from unemployment, free 
dom to secure health care—freedoms, he 
implied, that were not universally enjoyed 
by Americans. He was not sparing in his 
criticism of America’s abuse of its own ra 
cial minorities 

When they rejoined their advisers af 
ter an hour, the two sides were once ¢ 
bedeviled by Star Wars. Hoping that he 
might use the enticement of large cuts in 
offensive weapons to extract a concession 
from Reagan on Star Wars, Gorbachev 
declared, “Something has to be done about 
SDI before we can get to the subject of re 
ductions.” Reagan was not buying. “SD! 
he countered, “is long 
term enough that it ought 
to be the thing to 
make strategic-missile re 
ductions impossible 
Can we afford 
moment go by wher 





not 


1OW 


to let this 





of us are talking about 
50% reductions? 
By midday on 


Wednesday it 
fectly clear that the two 


was 





men were nol going to agree on the issue of 
strategic defense. Increasingly, the ques 
tion became whether they could find any 
common ground on other issues, or at least 
enough to enable them to produce a joint 
Statement that would provide the world 
with some tangible sign of progress 

hung over the Americar 
team’s working lunch that day. White 
House Spokesman Larry Speakes raised 
the prospect of facing headlines that read 
SUMMIT BREAKS UP OVER SDI. He 
dered anxiously how it would play be 


Gloom 





home. Badly, su sted Arms Contro! Ad- 
viser Paul Nitze, who noted that SDI does 
not enjoy overwhelming public support in 
the U.S. Speakes took the precaution of 
prepare experts 
who could fan out over Geneva that night 
to put the right spin on news of a breakup 





ordering press aides to 


t 3:30 p.m. the two leaders decid- 
ed to have their Foreign Ministers 
break away and assess th 
pects for reaching any kind of 
joint agreement. While Reagan and Gor 
bachev whiled away the next hour and a 
halfin a sitting room at the Soviet mission 
where they sipped tea and Reagan 
cracked a few jokes,” Shultz and Shevard 
nadze sorted through the unresolved is 
sues. At 5 p.m. they returned to their 
bosses. Determined to salvage an agree- 
ment, Gorbachev rattled off some rapid- 
fire instructions to his underlings and told 
them to go back to work and report later 
that evening. “That's what their job is, 
shrugged to Reagan 
mood after dinner 





pros- 











ne 
We will be in a good 





Through the evening and into the 
night, the Soviet and American teams 
worked feverishly to craft mutually ac- 
ceptable langu Re 
Gorbachev socialized at a 


ze =«6While and 
tion 
thrown by the Swiss government and at 
a dinner given by the Reagans at their 
residence, Maison de At 10 
p.m. the party repaired to the library for 
coffee, and Reagan and Gorbact 
tled on a red sofa, an embroidered cush 
ion between and their aides hud 
dled around. Shultz quietly advised that 
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then 











negouations at the staff level were not 
going well. Then Shultz, so seemingly 
bland in his public utterances, took 
Inc ing his old standby about optimism, oddly 
IpT late for the occasion, which tells of the Polly 
mnnaish n Christmas morn who starts shovel- 
ing a ge pile of manure and cheerfully notes. 
There must be a pony in here somewhere 
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a bold step. He dramatically pointed 
across the room to a Soviet official, Georgi 
Korniyenko, and declared, “You, Mr. 
Korniyenko, are responsible for this. Mr. 
General Secretary, this man is not doing 
what you want. He is not working in your 
best interests.” 

Reagan, drawn into playing good cop 
to Shultz’s bad, turned to Gorbachev. “This 
is a first for us,” he said. “Our predecessors 
have not accomplished a helluva lot. Let’s 
you and I work together” at solving the re- 
maining obstacles. The two leaders should 
not let themselves get bogged down by 
squabbling aides. “To hell with the rest of 
them,” he snapped. Gorbachev agreed. 
The two men shook on it. 

Late into the night, exhausted aides 
fone presidential adviser 
had slept two out of 60 
hours) found the detail work 
to be hard going. The US. 
wanted to call for a 50% re- 
duction in “comparable nu- 
clear systems.” The Soviets, 
whose earlier arms offers 
had counted nuclear weap- 
ons quite differently from 
the US., continued to balk. 
Finally, at 4:45 a.m., nebu- 
lous compromise language 
was reached: a 50% reduc- 
tion to nuclear arms “‘appro- 
priately applied.” 

The two sides at last had 
a deal that left the US. dele- 
gation wearily satisfied. The 
Soviets had wanted to make 
Geneva an “arms-control 
summit” to focus attention on 
Star Wars. The fact that the 
statement addressed other is- 
sues as well, however fleet- 
ingly and blandly, was re- 


really want to succeed in something, then 
both sides are going to have to do an awful 
lot of work.” Nonetheless, Reagan de- 
clared, U.S.-Soviet relationships had been 
given “a fresh start.” Indeed, the two men, 
while avoiding false optimism, managed 
to project sincere goodwill as they smiled 
and grasped hands. 


ach man put his own gloss on the 

joint statement. To Reagan the is- 

sue was “Will we join together in 

sharply reducing offensive nuclear 
arms and moving to nonnuclear defensive 
strengths for systems to make this a safer 
world?” Countered Gorbachev: “We must 
not let the arms race move off into space, 
and we must cut it down on earth.” 





Triumphant return: Congressmen swarm around the President 





agreement to set up new consulates in 
New York and Kiev. More vaguely still, 
the two leaders expressed plans to “con- 
sult” on specific programs for cooperation 
on environmental preservation and nu- 
clear fusion research 

The one agreement actually signed by 
the two superpowers at the concluding 
ceremony on Thursday will re-establish 
educational, scientific, cultural and ath- 
letic exchanges that were dropped by 
President Carter when the Soviets invad- 
ed Afghanistan in 1979. Reagan has ex- 
pressed the hope that such “people-to- 
people” communication will lead to better 
understanding between East and West. 

For all the lack of specifics, both sides 
pronounced themselves satisfied with the 
summit, and Reagan and 
Gorbachev toasted peace, 
their staffs and each other 
farewell with a glass of 
champagne. Before heading 
off to brief the heads of the 
Soviets’ East bloc satellites, 
assembled in Prague, Gor- 
bachev managed to get in a 
few parting propaganda 
points at an unusual 1%4- 
hour press conference. He 
sternly warned that “all re- 
straint will be blown to the 
winds” in nuclear competi- 
tion unless the US. pulls 
back from its antimissile de- 
fense efforts. 

Reagan, meanwhile, 
headed to NATO headquar- 
ters in Brussels, where he 
met with 13 leaders of the 
Western alliance to report 
on his talks with Gorbachev. 
The West Europeans 
evinced considerable relief 
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garded as something of a 
victory for Reagan. For the 
first time, the Soviets had agreed to call for 
substantial cuts in offensive weapons with- 
out simultaneously insisting on a ban on 
Star Wars. Indeed, SDI was barely alluded 
to in the joint statement. The aim of the 
arms-control negotiations, it declared, 
should be “to prevent an arms race in space 
and to terminate it on earth.” The words 
were the exact ones first used last January 
by Shultz and former Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Andrei Gromyko (who was left back 
home in Moscow) to paper over the sharp 
differences between the U.S. and Soviet po- 
sitions on space weapons and get arms ne- 
gotiations under way. 

Finally, as fine flakes of snow pow- 
dered the gray morning sky on Thursday, 
Reagan and Gorbachev broke their pub- 
lic silence and converged on the drab con- 
crete bunker in Geneva that serves as an 
international conference center to tell the 
world what their private fireside summit 
had produced. Their report was modest. 
As Gorbachev put it in a brief, formal 
statement, the talks had failed at “solving 
of the most important problems concern- 
ing the arms race.” He cautioned, “If we 





No meeting of the minds, but a clearer understanding of the other side. : 


The two leaders broke little new 
ground on other issues facing them (see 
chart). While reaffirming their long- 
standing commitment to halt nuclear pro- 
liferation, and pledging to make progress 
on ongoing talks aimed at reducing con- 
ventional forces in Europe and outlawing 
chemical weapons, they offered no guid- 
ance on how these goals would be 
achieved. Despite the Soviet practice of 
avoiding the topic of human rights, the 
statement offered some bland language 
that “the two leaders agreed on the im- 
portance of resolving humanitarian cases 
in the spirit of cooperation.” The summi- 
teers announced they would carry out an 
agreement, signed earlier, that was aimed 
at improving air safety in the North Pacif- 
ic, and thus avoiding a repetition of the 
Soviet downing of Korean Air Lines 
Flight 007 in 1983. Negotiations to re- 
sume direct air service between New 
York City and Moscow got hung up on 
technicalities like establishing proper 
ticketing procedures between Aeroflot 
and Pan Am, which were finally resolved 
later in the week. There was also an 





that the summit had gone as 
well as it did. Caught in the 
middle, they had grown apprehensive 
about the deep superpower chill during 
Reagan’s first term. “Now, after Geneva, 
there is no need for pessimism,” pro- 
claimed West German Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl. “I am an optimist.” 

Reagan’s last stop in a 21-hour day 
was on Capitol Hill. Still buoyant, he ar- 
rived by helicopter from Andrews Air 
Force Base to a cheering, stomping joint 
session of Congress. “I can’t claim we had 
a meeting of the minds on such funda- 
mentals as ideology or national purpose, 
but we understand each other better,” 
Reagan declared. “That’s key to peace.” 

Most legislators enthusiastically 
agreed. But a few cautioned that the hard 
work is still to be done. “He's setting him- 
self up for having to produce,” noted Wis- 
consin Democrat Les Aspin, chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee. 
“That looks like a tall order.” Scoffed 
Jimmy Carter’s arms-control adviser. 





Paul Warnke, “The music was much bet- 
ter than the lyrics. There wasn’t much 
substance to the words,” 

Reagan and Gorbachev had a shared 
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interest in putting the best face on their 
meeting. When American and Soviet 
leaders go to a summit, they are loath to 
come back with nothing to show after 
months of mounting expectation. Failure 
risks disappointing, and perhaps los- 
ing. domestic and international constit 

uencies. “The pressure to succeed is enor- 
mous,” says William Hyland, the editor of 
Foreign Affairs and, as a former aide to 
Henry Kissinger, the veteran of numerous 
summits. “These guys don’t want to go into 
a session like this and then have to explain 
why it was a mistake.” Gorbachev, al- 
though he appears to have consolidated his 
power and changed the nature of the way 
the plodding Kremlin bureaucracy oper- 
ates, needed to impress the surviving ge- 
rontocrats back in Moscow, like Gromyko 
“Those guys went to summits with Ameri- 
cans and managed to come home with 
treaties and agreements—at least with 
communiqués,.” says one Moscow-based 
observer of the Kremlin. “Gorbachev had 
to show he could do it too. He didn’t want 
to go to the next Politburo meeting and 
look Gromyko in the eye and explain why 
the summit was a downer and why he'd 
come home empty-handed.” 


ew leaders have been able to com- 
municate their confidence and es- 
sential optimism more infectiously 
than Ronald Reagan. But his power 
of positive thinking, while it lifts national 
morale, has not served to cure every prob- 
lem. Faith in supply-side growth, for exam- 
ple, has done nothing to slow the runaway 
federal deficit. By insisting that he can at 
once proceed with SDI while persuading 
the Soviets to make deep reductions in stra- 
tegic weapons, Reagan may be engaging in 
even more wishful thinking 
The US. has come to a critical junc- 
ture in its rivalry with the Soviet Union 
With Reagan’s firm advocacy of sp1, the 
U.S. stands poised to embark on the most 
extravagant military project ever con- 
ceived, perhaps the most far-reaching 
since the Bomb was born in the desert 
near Los Alamos 40 years ago. It could 
change forever the nature of the nuclear 
threat; it could force the Soviets into seri- 
ous bargaining. It also has the potential, 
at least for the foreseeable future, to crip 
ple any efforts at arms control 
At the next summit meeting, little 
more than eight months away, it will not 
suffice for Reagan and Gorbachev to de- 
clare that they have achieved a better un- 
derstanding of each other. The pressure 
will be on them to produce results, or risk 
letting the hope of arms control forever slip 
away. At the very least, the fact that they 
will soon be meeting again, with the whole 
world watching once more and by then 
hoping for more than just smiles and hand- 





shakes, will help concentrate the minds of 


Reagan and Gorbachev and their advisers, 
and force them to face some hard and his. 
toric choices By Evan Thomas. Reported by 
Laurence L Barrett, Johanna McGeary and James 
0. Jackson/Geneva 
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On a Free Stage 








Political theater: Jesse Jackson meets Gorbachev at the Soviet mission in Geneva 


y onald Reagan’s best friend is freedom. It did most of the work for him in Ge- 
neva. It was on his shoulder when he was walking Mikhail Gorbachev down 
toward the lake. It was tiptoeing around the room in the Chateau Fleur d’Eau 
and may even have whispered in Gorbachev's ear 

The thing one has to understand is that when others doubt and hesitate, Rea- 
gan trusts freedom—in politics, in trade, in prayer. When the Soviet double de- 
fector Vitaly Yurchenko spilled his story in Moscow to embarrass Reagan just 
before the summit, the President leaned back and listened. Yurchenko said the 
CIA drugged him and his complexion turned green, then they took him out to play 
golf so he could get a tan, and next they escorted him to dinner with the CIA’s 
director Bill Casey, whose fly was unbuttoned. Reagan doubled up with laughter 
So did the free world, the people Moscow was trying to impress with that hilari- 
ous yarn 

When the UsIA’s director Charles Wick, a buddy of Reagan’s, got to Geneva, 
the Los Angeles Times's talented Washington bureau chief Jack Nelson asked 
him why U.S. Government spokesmen were just arriving when the Soviets had 
been putting out propaganda for days. Answered Wick: “You were here, Jack. 
that’s all we need.” Indeed, Nelson and his thousands of other colleagues in the 
free press were dispelling hogwash on all sides the moment they arrived in the 
old city 

Jesse Jackson thought he was a sly one getting to see Gorbachev during the 
summit to show the world that some Americans oppose Reagan's arms buildup. 
That was probably a hit in Minsk. In Peoria, however, such a cute maneuver 
probably kindled resentment against both Jackson and Gorbachev, 

The Kremlin’s propaganda heavies did have their moments until a hundred- 
pound dissident, Irina Grivnina, only three weeks out of the Soviet Union. took 
them head on in one of freedom’s forums, the press conference. Not used to such 
tumult, the Soviets stomped off the stage in anger while a scornful world watched 
The Jesse Jackson score was evened by another determined woman, Avital 
Shcharansky, the hauntingly beautiful wife of Dissident Anatoli Shcharansky, 
still held in a Soviet prison after eight years. Bella Abzug, the American liberal 
agitator, was met on Geneva'’s free streets by Phyllis Schlafly, a banner bearer of 
the right 

What happened in Geneva was participatory summitry. Reagan went about 
his business as he always does in that environment, firmly rooted in Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s doctrine that freedom is a God-given right and James Madison's convic- 
tion that some participants will try to corrupt freedom, but more will try to pro- 
tect it 

Freedom, for all of its noise and confusion so evident at the Geneva summit. 
imposes standards of behavior for those who want approval in its open bazaar 
Boors and bullies are these days most often put down in the long run of events 

Mikhail Gorbachev had every opportunity to behave in the worst Soviet tra- 
dition, fuming and pounding like Nikita Khrushchev did to Ike and Kennedy 
He did not. “This is not going to happen today, or tomorrow or in the future.” 
Gorbachev said. Even when he was asked about Andrei Gromyko’s character- 
ization of him as a man with “iron teeth” behind a nice smile, Gorbachev de- 
clined the old role. “It hasn’t yet been confirmed,” he said. “As of now. I’m still 
using my own teeth.” Reagan’s friend freedom was surely watching, and Gorba- 
chev felt it 
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Filling Up the 
Empty Hours 


A blackout frustrates the press 





Question: What do 3,614 
journalists do in a_pictur- 
esque Swiss city when a cou- 
ple of bigwig visitors declare 
a news blackout? Answer: 
They pester government 
spokesmen about whether Ronald Rea- 
gan was secretly recording his talks with 
Mikhail Gorbachev (no) and how Nancy 
Reagan coped with the cold (long under- 
wear). In this summit of images, the 
quintessential picture of the press may 
have been the pack that gathered around 
the President as he walked into a recep- 
tion held by the Swiss government. “Have 
you agreed on anything?” they shouted. 
“Can't say,” Reagan replied puckishly, 
throwing up his hands in mock despair. 

If the Geneva summit did not set a 
press attendance record (14,000 covered 
last year’s Democratic Convention in San 
Francisco, for example), it probably rates 
at least an asterisk for the most reporters 
and technicians on hand to collect the 
least news. The event also marked Mos- 
cow’s most ambitious effort yet to get 
its message across to the world media. 
In an attempt to match the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s well-honed communica- 
tion skills, the Soviets set up shop a week 
before the summit at the International 
Conference Center, a concrete-block 
house dubbed “the bunker” and home to 
the non-US. journalists. The 55-man op- 
eration included a dozen high-powered 
experts fluent in English and led by 
well-known America Watcher Georgi 














News-starved reporters await the absent stars at the final-day ceremonies 


Arbatov, head of the Institute for the 
Study of the U.S.A. and Canada. Besides 
providing twice-daily briefings that began 
several days before the two leaders ar- 
rived in Geneva, Arbatov & Co. mingled 
with journalists and appeared on the three 
US. television networks and CNN to offer 
official wisdom on topics ranging from 
ICBMs to Soviet Jews. “In the West the So- 
viet Union’s situation is not known or is 
known incorrectly,” explained Foreign 
Ministry Spokesman Vladimir Lomeiko 
“There are two reasons for this. We do not 
explain our position well enough, and cer- 
tain circles misrepresent our purposes.” 
Yet Lomeiko soon discovered that an 


open press policy can bring embarrassing | 


questions. During a Sunday session in the 
cavernous briefing room, Irina Grivnina, 








a Soviet dissident who had been allowed 
to emigrate only last month, started yell- 
ing about political prisoners, The next 
day, when Swiss officials told Grivnina to 
leave as Lomeiko began his briefing, she 
angrily refused, pointing out her creden- 
tials as a reporter for the weekly Dutch 
magazine Elseviers. Grivnina’s shouts at- 
tracted a stampede of reporters. Lomeiko, 
fuming about “people who use this for 
their own purposes,” could barely be 
heard above the din. “It’s either this wom- 
an or it’s me,” he shouted. “I warn you!” 
Finally, Lomeiko stalked out of the room, 
but not before cameras had captured the 
scene for the evening news 

The Soviet p.r. offensive, which 
seemed aimed primarily at European 
newsmen, drew mixed reviews. “I have 














How It Played in Pravda 


Mit Gorbachev has been running the Soviet Union 
for eight months, and his photograph has long since be- 
come a fixture on the front pages of U.S. newspapers. Ronald 
Reagan has been President of the U.S. for 58 months, and his 
photograph had never made the front page of any Soviet 
newspaper—until last week. 

Instead of the customary caricature portraying him as an 
American cowboy brandishing nuclear missiles, the front page 
of the Communist Party daily Pravda carried a shot of Reagan 
chatting informally with Gorbachev in front of a blazing fire. 
The Geneva encounter also provided Reagan’s debut on Sovi- 
et television, which carried the summit’s closing ceremonies in 
full as well as uncensored coverage of Gorbachev's press con- 
ference. In Moscow, television stores quickly filled with pass- 
ersby curious to get a look at Reagan in action. 

While Soviet news coverage of the Geneva summit was 
lively and thorough by past standards, the story was still 
carefully tailored for domestic audiences. Soviet TV’s news 
team was led by Valentin Zorin, 61, the gray-haired, avuncu- 
lar dean of Moscow’s on-air political analysts. Zorin’s back- 
ground reports came principally from Georgi Arbatov, the 


Kremlin’s top-ranking Americanolo- 
gist. Like other Soviet journalists, Zorin 
adopted a tone of cautious optimism 
once the summit was under way, telling 
his audience of 150 million on the 9 
o’clock nightly newscast Vremya 
(Time), “If the two leaders manage to 
take even just a first step, that is very 
good.” Nevertheless, the newscasts 
were less than complete: in a feature on 
Gorbachev's discussion of nuclear test 
bans with Jesse Jackson, Broadcaster Boris Kalyagin ne- 
glected to mention that Jackson twice expressed concern 
over Soviet treatment of Jews. 

Moscow’s mood swings were carefully monitored by 
newsmen from other members of the Warsaw Pact, who ad- 
justed the tone of their reports accordingly. The trench-coat- 
ed cadre kept watch on the summit press center’s bulletin 
boards, which displayed the latest dispatches from the gov- 
ernment news agency TASS. Declared Boris Tchakarov, cor- 
respondent for the Sofia daily Zemedelsko Zname (Agrarian 
Banner): “I want to see how TASS is writing about events.” In 
the East bloc news game, not only do you get no extra points 
for scooping the big guys, you might lose some 
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saw a change only in tone, not in message 





“Sure, it is being presented more intelli 
gently.” said Jacques Amatlric of Paris’ Le 
Monde. * But it is the same old speech 


Reagan Administration officials 
claimed not to have been surprised by the 
We knew we were not go 
run of the field to our- 
S. official 
ed from the start that we were not going to 
the cam 


Soviet Lactics 
ing to have the 
It was decid 


selves,” said a l 


play tit for tat.” Nonetheless 
paign of persuasion was not exactly one- 
sided. U.S. Information A; 
handed out two-inch-thick briefing books 
to any who asked (the Soviets 
picked up 50 or so). White House aides 


aides 





ency 


reporter 





initially intended to deliver their brief 
ings at the Hotel Intercontinental, half a 
mile from the Soviet operation. When 
U.S. officials realized that the Soviets 


were occupying most of the media spot 
light, National Security Adviser Robert 
McFarlane relented and repeated his first 
talk at “the bunker 

The blackout 
afler the Reagan-Gorbachev meetings be 
As U.S. and 


lips sealed 


news announced just 
gan, ended the briefing wars 
Soviet officials kept 
reporters tried to wheedle 
Reagan and Gorbachev during their brief 
before the One 
journalist who was not stymied by the ban 
was young Ron Reagan. who was cover 
ing the summit for Playboy. The Presi 
dent's son was allowed to hang around the 
White House team as they awaited Gor 
bachev’s initial arrival at the Chateau 
Fleur d’Eau, prompting grumbles from 
several White House correspondents 
All three 
evening 


ther 


tidbits out of 


appearances cameras 


beamed 
from 


network anchors 


their live 


Geneva, as did the hosts of the morning 


news programs 





Arbatov, left, with ABC's Peter Jennings 


For all their electronic wiz 
ardry, the network like their 
print colleagues, were reduced to endless 


news shows 


reporters 


conjecturing when the blackout descend 
ed over Geneva. So starved were reporters 
for news that when White House aides 
handed out the Reagan-Gorbachev joint 


Statement on Thursday, a brawl! erupted 


between a TV producer and a newspaper 


reporter as they rushed to get copies 
Within minutes, however, the hostility 
Was Only a memory as the room filled with 


clatter of journalists at their 
trade once again By James Kelly. Reported 


by Jordan Bonfante/Geneva 


the hectic 
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Lobbying Through Leaks 


Weinberger's warning letter attracts too many readers 





The Cabinet members c 
ing Ronald Reagan's trium 
phant return to Washington 
from Geneva last week pro 


er 


AY vided the appearance of an 
Administration 

hind his summit success. Such homecom 
ing harmony 
internal rivalries that lasted right up to the 
President's departure for his first meeting 
with a Soviet and threatened to 
undermine his negotiating credibility 
Reagan was furious when he learned that 
a letter from Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger, urging him to hang tough on 
arms control, had been leaked to the New 
York Times and the Washington Posr. The 
President’s mood did not improve after an 
unidentified White House official accom 
modated newsmen by replying to a ques- 
tion as to whether the leak was an altempt 
to sabotage the U.S 
‘Sure it was 


united be- 


however, was preceded by 


leader 





bargaining stance 


he letter was the covering note at 
tached to a Pentagon study that Rea 


gan had requested on alleged Soviet viola 


tions of past arms agreements. In a 
somewhat patronizing tone, Weinberger 
cautioned his Commander in Chief 


against making 
Mikhail Gorbachev that would 
verely your options for responding.” U.S 
commitment to with 
the antiballistic 1972 
warned Weinberger 
hamper 
vaunted Strategic Defense Initiative 


any concessions to 
limit se- 
Strict compliance 
missile treaty of 
could eventually 


progress on the President's 
That militant position was hardly a new 
one for Weinberger, but the timing of his 
latest warning gave the Soviets an open 
ing to charge that the US. plans to abro 
gate the only fully ratified arms treaty be 
tween the superpowers. Sure enough, the 
Soviets’ Georgi Arbatov promptly stated 
tnat 


serious 





the letter proved Reagan was “not 
about the summit. The flap soon 
subsided, however. and its eventual role 
at the summit was minimal 

Who leaked the letter? Early specula 
tion centered on Richard Perle, Assis 
Secretary of Defense for International Se 
curity and the Administration 
most ardent critic of arms control. Perle 
flatly denied that he was the source of the 
leak. Defense Department officials point 
ed out that the leaked letter bore Wein 
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berger’s nickname signature “Cap,” while 


the copies distributed to Perle and others 


in the Pentagon were unsigned: the impli 











cation was that It was leaked after receipt 
elsewhere in the Government. A fine 
point, perhaps. but by week’s end Wash 
ington insiders were convinced that other 
players had 

Said Maine's 
liam Cohen 


more motive for mischief 


Republican Sena 








You can just as easily as 


sume it was the liberals trying to embar- 


rass the President into a negotiating 


posture as you can believe it was conser 


forestall 
While the leak was tame by Washing- 


vatives trying to concessions 
ton standards, failure to classify the letter 
made it all the easier for editors of the two 
papers to justify its publication. Indeed 
some observers speculated that Weinber 

ger himself wanted his missive made pub 

lic, particularly since so many copies were 
i the Government. Said 
associate director of 
Arms Control 





dispatched aroun 
Thomas Longstr 





the privately funded Asso- 





ciation: “By sending it unclassified, Wein- 
berger intended it to be leaked.’ The Sec 
retary denies any such purpose. “I can’t 


recall that I've ever classified a letter I’ve 
the P he told TIME last 

I can only think that somebody 
felt this would be an additional way of dis 


given resident 


week 


crediting me 

If so, the list of suspects is not 
short. Weinberger has acquired new 
critics within the Administration by op- 
Gramm-Rudman deficit-re 
which the President 
supports despite its provisions for cutting 


posing the 
duction proposal 
military spending. The Secretary's credi- 
bility on Capitol Hill has shrunk to the 
point where Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee Chairman Barry Goldwater blunt 
ly told Weinberger at his most recent 
You haven't answered any 
of our questions.” Yet Reagan seemingly 
faith in his longtime and un 
nably loyal associate. When asked 
whether he had any plans 
Weinberger, the President re- 
blunt “Hell, no!” That 
correspondence Weinber 


appearance 


retains 





quest 
in Ge 





eva 


to fre 


sponded with a 





is the only 
needs to remain a member of the Reagan 
By William R. Doerner. Reported 


by Bruce van Voorst/Washington 


team 





The Defense Secretary: poor timing 











It was billed as “Style Wars” 
and “Tea and Empathy.” 
Nancy Reagan, the polished 
Southern California socialite, 
and vivacious Raisa Gorba- 
chev, the uniquely style-con- 
scious Soviet First Lady, were advertised 
as going coiffure to coiffure in a well-script- 
ed spate of public relations appearances 
while their husbands went eyeball to eye- 
ball over substance behind closed doors. In 
fact, while the women generated little real 
warmth in private discussions, they never- 
theless displayed a dignity that transcend- 
ed the much hyped designer-dress face-off. 
Pressed by a reporter about style-wars 
comparisons, Nancy Reagan aptly retort- 
ed: “I really think that’s a little silly. I 
mean there are very important things be- 
ing discussed here, and what somebody 
wears or doesn’t wear really isn’t terribly 
important.” 

Maybe so, but it was clear that both 
sides had paid elaborate attention to pre- 
cisely such details. The news 
blackout that cloaked the two 
principals focused for a while more 
scrutiny, if possible, on their wives, 
who dutifully worked their way 
through a crowded schedule. Raisa 
Gorbachev, 53, still largely un- 
known and more unpredictable, 
attracted particular journalistic in- 
terest, and she did not disappoint, 
peppering her hosts with rapid-fire 
questions and spontaneous com- 
ments. At the University of Gene- 
va, Raisa, a Ph.D. in Marxism- 
Leninism who has lectured in 
Communist theory at Moscow 
State University, startled the rec- 
tor by engaging him in a conversa- 
tion about the relationship be- 





A Reagan treats a Gorbachev to Almond Sunset tea 


Keeping Up Appearances 


The First Ladies conduct their own diplomatic minuet 





Raisa signs, smiles 
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tween philosophy and physics. At a clock 
museum, she jokingly inquired whether 
one ceremonial item was a Swiss watch; 
the director sheepishly admitted it was 
French. Raisa Gorbachev also demon- 
strated a beguiling bilingualism. Finger- 
ing a jeweled antique timepiece, she dis- 
played it to US. television camera crews 
and warbled in accented English, “It’s 
bea-u-tee-ful.” 

The contrast between the two First 
Ladies was most evident at an afternoon 
tea staged by Nancy Reagan at Maison 
de Saussure. The experienced American 
First Lady, 64, confidently sat back in her 
chair as the flock of photographers 
swirled around, strobes flashing; Raisa 
Gorbachev perched anxiously forward at 
the edge of her seat. When the press was 
at last safely outside, the women engaged 
in a drawing-room version of their hus- 


| bands’ fireside summit discussions, the 


hostess serving a flavored beverage, Ce- 
lestial Seasonings Almond Sunset tea 


Nancy greets, smiles 











| starved journalists with a few stories 





| of the meeting, Regan advised the Wash- 


($1.69 for 24 bags), which she had carried 
3} along from the U.S. Raisa Gorbachev 


gamely claimed she enjoyed the tea. Lat- 
er White House aides said that Nancy 
had found Raisa somewhat pedantic and 
inflexible. 

In other appearances, both women 
acquitted themselves well. Raisa Gorba- 


‘=| chevy remained unflustered when heckled 


loudly by a Soviet émigré outside the Ge- 
neva city hall. Nancy Reagan momen- 
tarily lost her train of thought while con- 
versing with addicts at a drug treatment 
center but recovered and launched into a 
warm pep talk. In a joint appearance at a 
Red Cross ceremony, Nancy Reagan 
carefully read a prepared speech; Raisa 
Gorbachev had largely memorized hers, 
impressing the audience with the result- 
ing sincere eye contact. At a second tea 
party, this one given by an increasingly 


| confident Raisa Gorbachev at the Soviet 


mission and featuring caviar and blini, 
the two First Ladies briefly held hands as 
they posed for photographers. 

Soviet journalists ignored the tea 
functions as insufficiently newsworthy 
But their reports of Raisa Gorbachev's 
other appearances in Geneva found a re- 
ceptive audience back home. She was fea- 
tured in action at the Red Cross ceremo- 
ny, and her name was mentioned for the 
first time on Soviet television. In Moscow 
citizens took obvious pride in her stylish- 
ness. Said a Soviet artist: “You Western- 
ers must have thought all our women were 
barrel-shaped grannies like Brezhnev’s 
wife.” Some observers thought that the 
First Lady’s performance might lead to a 
more formal role, heretofore unheard of, 
in Soviet public life. 

Though the First Ladies managed to 
keep the summit’s distaff side free of con- 
troversy, White House Chief of Staff Don- 
ald Regan did not fare so well. On the eve 


ington Post, in an interview about the | 
wives’ press role, that many of the paper’s 
female readers would not understand 
“throw-weights or what is happening in 
Afghanistan or what is happening in hu- 
man rights. Most women . . . would rather 
read the human-interest stuff of what 
happened.” The remarks predictably in- 
furiated feminists and provided news- 


When reporters asked Nancy Rea- 
gan if women understood substan- 
tive issues, she coolly replied, “I'm 
sure they do.” Even Mikhail Gor- 
bachev leaped in with a politic 
comment: “Men and women ... 
all over the world are interested in 
having peace and being sure that 
peace would be kept stable and 
lasting.” In an ironic twist, the 
President found himself trying to 
explain away a gaffe by his top 
aide. Regan, he said, merely meant 
that wives “also had an interest in 
children and a human touch”—a 
comment not likely to dispel the 
controversy — By David Beckwith. 
Reported by Barrett Seaman and Adam 
Zagorin/Geneva 
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Maneuvering Around Square One 





The only arms-control progress was a desire to look ahead 


A legitimate, perhaps indis- 

pensable part of diplomacy is 

symbolism. Whenever states- 

men get together, it serves to 

remind the world, and the 

principals themselves, that 
for all the complexities of arms control 
and other matters of discussion, much still 
depends on individuals. It is not just 
systems that clash or coexist, but human 
beings. 

What was most significant about the 
imagery in Geneva last week was 
not that two men were meeting at 
the summit—that is, at the peak 
of personal and national power— 
but that they were, for nearly five 
hours, meeting off to one side 
alone. Their apparent personal 
rapport, or at least civility and re- 
straint, made the meeting a sym- 
bolic success. But on the most im- 
portant issue confronting them, 
controlling the arsenals of nucle- 
ar weapons, there is no assurance 
that the “fresh start” and “mo- 
mentum” they spoke about will 
actually lead anywhere. Not only 
was there no resolution of the ba- 
sic issues dividing the two sides, 
which could hardly have been 
expected, but there was no hint 
of progress toward resolution, a 
more reasonable hope. How 
American plans to develop 
space-based strategic defenses 
can be reconciled with the quest 
for deep reductions in strategic 
offenses remains as much of a co- 
nundrum as ever. An American 
negotiator who is a regular at the 
ongoing arms-control talks in 
Geneva remarked, “It’s nice to 
have our bosses wish us luck and 
urge us to do our best, but the nit- 
ty-gritty of our work here is going 
to be as tough as ever.” 

Thursday’s joint statement required 
intensive negotiation, yet it was little 
more than an enumeration of the lowest 
common denominators of the relation- 
ship. On arms control, it mostly reiterated 
earlier declarations of intent or endorsed 
vague goals that have already provoked 
dispute. The “principle” of a 50% reduc- 
tion in nuclear arms begs such extremely 
tricky questions as whether gravity 
bombs aboard bombers (in which the 
US. has an advantage) should be lumped 
together with more threatening warheads 





atop large missiles (in which the Soviets 
have the lead). The statement also pro- 
moted the “idea” of an interim compro- 
mise on medium-range weapons, which 
Washington first floated in 1983 and 
Moscow proposed this fall. But there 
again, both sides are still a long way from 
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agreement about what kinds of weapons 
should count 

On the critical issue of the Strategic 
Defense Initiative, the document contains 
nothing more than a reaffirmation of a 
communiqué that Secretrary of State 
George Shultz signed with former Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko in January, 
along with a vow to “accelerate the work” 
of the arms talks. Said one participant in 
those talks: “To accelerate implies that we 
were already moving. We weren't, and we 


| still aren't. We're maneuvering for posi- 


tion around square one.” 

Some of the U.S. officials who came to 
Geneva with Reagan had hoped the final 
document would include another reaffir- 
mation, that of the antiballistic-missile 
(ABM) treaty of 1972. Advocates of arms 
control within the Administration want 
to seize every opportunity to commit the 
USS. to keeping SDI within the bounds of 
that treaty. Doing so, they hope, might al- 
lay Soviet concerns and induce conces- 
sions. Why was there no mention of the 
ABM treaty in the joint statement? 

“Ask Richard,” snapped a US. offi- 
cial, referring to the Administration’s 
most persistent and skillful critic of past 
arms-control agreements, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense Richard Perle, who was 
present in Geneva and active behind the 
scenes on the American side. Perle says 












that while he does not consider the ABM 
treaty a “taboo subject,” he does not want 
to encourage the interpretation that the 
treaty restricts SDI. 

So deep is Reagan’s commitment to 
SDI that there was a wrangle among the 
Americans over whether to include the 
seemingly innocuous reference to the Jan- 
uary communiqué. The reason: that earli- 
er document proclaimed the objective of 
“preventing an arms race in space,” and 
Reagan has never liked that phrase be- 
cause it sounds like an aspersion of SDI. 

Thus, between the lines, even some of 

the blandest passages of the joint state- 
ment augur not imminent accord but pro- 
tracted discord, and not just between 
Moscow and Washington but within the 
Administration as well. Resolv- 
ing those disputes will take time, 
probably a long time, and that 
may be where the summit turns 
out to have helped most. As 
Georgi Arbatov, the Soviet 
Union’s best-known American- 
ologist, put it, “The meeting has 
improved the possibility that 
there might be real break- 
> throughs achieved later on.” 
a Only a few days earlier, Sovi- 
et spokesmen were talking as 
though there would be no “later 
on.” They seemed to be predict- 
ing dire consequences, perhaps 
even a breaking off of arms nego- 
tiations, if the U.S. failed to give 
ground on SDI. Arbatov and oth- 
er Soviets were portraying the 
summit as perhaps a last chance 
for an offense-defense compro- 
mise, an agreement for deep cuts 
in missiles in return for a curtail- 
ment of Star Wars. That there is 
now talk of long roads ahead, de- 
spite the fact that neither side 
budged on SDI, is in itself signifi- 
cant, since deadlines have no 
place in superpower relations. 

While Reagan and Gorba- 
chev seem not to have succeeded 
in cutting any of the knots in 
arms control, they may have 
bought some more time for their negotia- 
tors to continue trying to unravel the 
strings. Here is where the symbolic suc- 
cess, and the resulting improvement in at- 
mosphere, can be important. Now that 
the two smiling leaders have displayed so 
publicly their determination to pursue 
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| arms control, it is harder to imagine their 


more hard-line advisers’ scuttling the pro- 
cess. Just as Reagan has his hawks who 
would like to see SDI provide a pretext for 
abandoning past agreements and block- 
ing new ones, Gorbachev likewise is faced 
with comrades who want to hold even 
partial progress on arms control hostage 
to massive American concessions on SDI 
As a result of what happened last week in 
Geneva—however modest that result 
may be in substance—those hawkish 
views are less likely to prevail in either 
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Solo Americans 


20.6 million live alone 





fter nearly two decades of free-fall de- 
cline, are more traditional American 
values making a comeback? According to 


a mid-decade report on American house- | 


hold characteristics issued last week by the 
USS. Census Bureau, the signals are mixed. 
While some experts believe that families 
are stabilizing, the average household size 
continues to decline and the number of 
people living alone is up dramatically. 


On the surface, at least, the census sta- | 


listics continue to show a dramatic deteri- 
oration in orthodox marriages. Between 
1970 and this year, the share of married 
couples among the nation’s 86.8 million 
households fell from 70.5% to 58%, re- 
placed by an explosion of single people 
living alone. Some 20.6 million Ameri- 
cans now live by themselves, a 90% jump 
in one-person households over 15 years. 
Much of this is due to widowhood or di- 
vorce, as is the near doubling since 1970 of 
single people who head households. Sin- 
gle-parent families now account for 
14.3% of U.S. households 

Younger people are staying single by 
postponing marriage. Couples are taking 
their vows more than two years later on av- 
erage than they were just 15 years ago: the 


| median marriage age is 23.3 years for wom- 
| en, highest in U.S. history, and 25.5 for men, 


just below the 26. 1-years average at the turn 
of the century. High rents are also forcing 
young adults to remain at home. Among 18- 
to 24-year-olds, 62% of men and 47% of 
women still live with their parents—a 
mixed blessing that neither parents nor res- 
tive children may prefer. “Home is where 


| the cheap eats are,” notes Census Bureau 


Demographer Steve Rawlings. “The nest 
isn’t emptying as it once did.” 

Some experts see such reversals as 
signs of a mini-revival of family life. The 
divorce rate, which doubled from 1950 to 
1982, has leveled off, though it still hits 1 
of every 2 U.S. marriages. “People may be 
taking marriage more seriously,” suggests 
Barbara Wilson, a federal demographer. 
Similarly, the number of unmarried cou- 
ples living together has stabilized. After 
soaring from 523,000 in 1970 to 1,988,000 


last year, the out-of-wedlock cohort actu- | 


ally declined slightly in this year’s survey. 
Demographers attribute this mostly to 
economic and age factors. Said Author 
Bryant Robey: “It’s not a case of new mo- 
rality. As the baby-boom generation gets 
older, it slows down the trend for unmar- 
rieds living together.” 





The social legacy of two decades of 
Change will continue to show its effects, 
demographers say. The older median 
marriage age translates into fewer chil- 
dren and a diminished demand for 
schools. The decrease in household size— 


from an average 3.14 people in 1970 to | 


2.69 this year—has fueled a prolonged 
boom in apartment rentals, health clubs 
and upscale restaurants, and a corre- 
sponding, disturbing decline in the na- 
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tional savings rate. The single life is 


more expensive, notes Economist George | 


Sternlieb of Rutgers University: “There’s 
nobody to share the telephone bill with. 
With no one to cook at home, singles eat 
out more.” Restaurants now pocket 40% 
of U.S. food expenditures. 

Baby boomers tend to play more roles 
than did most of their predecessors. In 
1940, notes Census Bureau Demographer 
Art Norton, “there were fewer important 
life-course events in American living. 
People got married at 21, finished child- 
bearing at 31, had a spouse die at 64 and 
lived alone after that.” Now an individual 
may eXperiment with independent living, 
live as part of an unmarried couple, 
get married and divorced a number of 
times, live with children without a spouse. 
Says Norton: “There are all kinds of 
new transition points.” Yet the rate of 
change has leveled off, and Norton thinks 
the USS. is entering a period of relative 
stability. Other experts, noting such di- 
verse signs as a rise in patriotism, im- 
provement in aptitude-test scores and dis- 
enchantment with sexual promiscuity, 
tend to agree. Says Sociologist Amitai 
Etzioni of George Washington Universi- 
ty: “People are tired of experimenta- 
tion. This is the beginning of an age 
of reconstruction.” — By David Beckwith. 
Reported by Patricia Delaney/Washington 
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“Black” Funds 


Elite Army troops face charges 





he Army’s supersecret Delta Force 
had a vital mission last October: fly to 
the Mediterranean and prepare to rescue 
the hostages aboard the Italian cruise ship 
Achille Lauro. But there was an unusual 
last-minute hitch. An undisclosed num- 
ber of the elite counterterrorist troops 
were under investigation for in effect 
cheating on their expense accounts, and 
had to get a special dispensation from the 
Pentagon to leave their home base at Fort 
| Bragg, N.C. 
| That awkward incident was only one 
result of a review of some $150 million in 
expenditures by the Army’s Special Oper- 
ations Forces and its Delta Force on co- 
vert operations between 1981 and 1983. 


Justice Department suspect that a small 
number of the Delta Force troops may 
have diverted as much as $500,000 to per- 
sonal use and that a Special Operations 
colonel and perhaps three of his col- 
leagues stole at least $60,000, mainly 
by double-billing the Government for 
claimed expenses. 

The officer, Lieut. Colonel Dale Dun- 
can, 39, was indicted on seven counts last 
week by a federal grand jury in Alexan- 
dria, Va. He was charged with submitting 
vouchers for $56,230 for the purchase of 
electronic equipment in August 1982, even 
though an Army intelligence agency had 
already paid for the same gear. Duncan 
also allegedly submitted a bill for $8,400, to 
charter a private aircraft, that had already 
been almost entirely paid for. The indict- 
ment claims as well that Duncan charged 
the Army $796 fora four-flight airline tick- 
et that he got free through a frequent-flyer 
program. Duncan, who has sued the Army 
for violating his privacy by trying to ob- 
tain his American Express Card records, 
denied any wrongdoing. “He’s not a 
Rambo,” said his lawyer, John Dowd 
“He’s a quiet, intelligent guy.” 


of accepting cash advances for trips 
abroad, then routinely inflating claims of 
what they had spent and pocketing the 
difference. Fewer than 100 soldiers are 
under investigation by the Army. 
| The deceptive practices had gone un- 
detected, former Army officers say, main- 
ly because of loose controls over how 
“black” funds are spent. Still, such under- 
cover operations face practical account- 
ing problems. Units are often dispatched 
in a hurry, requiring large cash advances. 
If requisitions and paper procedures are 
elaborate, too many people could learn 
about a mission, compromising both its 
secrecy and speed. “That’s the penalty 
you pay,” said a retired Army general, 
“when you permit an organization to re- 
port only to God.” Since the Army will 
not admit publicly that Delta Force even 
exists, proving that its members pocketed 
money that was also carefully concealed 
may not be easy. by 





Investigators for both the Army and the | 


The Delta Force soldiers are accused | 
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Plowed Under 


Puerto Rico sours on a farm 





D espite rich soil and an extended Carib- 
bean growing season, Puerto Rico has 
not managed to produce enough food to 
sustain itself since the U.S. Army seized the 
island from Spain in 1898. Almost 70% of 
the commonwealth’s food is imported; the 
government spends $1.2 billion a year buy- 
ing groceries from abroad for its 3.3 million 
citizens. Local officials have tried without 
much success to stimulate food 
production. Though the com- 
monwealth has spent $60 mil- 
lion to develop rice farming, 
only 3,000 acres have been 
brought into production. 

Last week still another at- 
tempt was on the verge of be- 
ing plowed under in a conten- 
tious dispute with an Israeli- 
directed experimental farm. 
The commonwealth’s secre- 
tary of agriculture Antonio 
Gonzalez Chapel has cut off the govern- 
ment’s credit line for April-Agro Indus- 
tries Inc., which is $33 million in debt, 
and announced that the commonwealth 
will handle the farm’s winter harvest 
next month. April-Agro has refused to 
surrender, appealing to Governor Rafael 
Hernandez-Colon. 

April-Agro’s enterprising president, 
Morris Demel, 50, a Polish-born Jew who 
grew up in Cuba and fled to Puerto Rico 
after Castro’s takeover, planned to grow 
produce on arid southern coast farmland 
once used for sugar cane. Importing five 
Israeli agronomists and applying drip- 
irrigation methods developed on Israeli 
kibbutzim, Demel initially wanted to de- 
vote 5,000 acres to fruits and vegetables. 
But seven years after he began the project, 
only 1,000 acres are under cultivation. 

The government withdrew its support 
after the high-cost farm project had 
defaulted on its loans and seemed to 
have little prospect of ever reaching sol- 
vency. Critics charged that instead of con- 


Workers at the April-Agro project plant tomatoes ina drip-irrigated field 








Morris Demel 








eydew melons, peppers and tomatoes, 
April-Agro grew too many other crops, 
including plantains and cabbage. Demel 
counters that he has created a new export 
market for Puerto Rican produce. In 
1979-80, when April-Agro began, the 
island grew only about 3,600 tons of toma- 
toes a year, valued at just $1.4 million; 


hardly any of the crop was fit for export. | 


But in the six months ending in May of 
this year, exports reached 4,150 tons and 
sold for $2.6 million. 

Demel and his government adversar- 
ies are both struggling under a legacy of 
neglect for agriculture that be- 
= gan with Operation Bootstrap 
* in the 1950s, when the com- 
= monwealth began steering its 
® economy away from almost 
total dependence on sugar- 
cane toward a more diver- 
sified industrial base in elec- 
tronics and light manufactur- 
ing. Some observers believe 
that the island’s agriculture is 
still wedded psychologically 
to sugar and is not truly inter- 
ested in any other crop. Says Fernando 
Santiago, operator of a 600-acre farm in 
Santa Isabel: “Agriculture doesn’t believe 
in vegetables.” 

The April-Agro controversy has also 
been clouded with a nativist suspicion of 
Demel and his new methods. Claridad, of- 
ficial newspaper of the pro-independence 
Puerto Rican Socialist Party, refers to De- 
mel as the “Jew Cuban,” and local plant- 
ers refer to April-Agro as “the Israelis.” 
The English-language San Juan Star, in 
urging the Governor to delay action 
against the experimental farm, pointed to 
“a deep-seated resentment against ‘out- 
side’ farmers changing the way agricul- 
ture has been traditionally carried out.” 
Hernandez-Colon has stayed out of the 
dispute while his agriculture secretary at- 
tempts to negotiate a “painless” takeover 
of April-Agro. If that happens, Demel and 
his supporters believe, Puerto Rico will lose 
its best chance of reversing nearly a century 
of standing in line at someone else’s check- 
out counters. —By John S. DeMott. Reported by 


centrating on popular products like hon- | Harold J. Lidin/San Juan 





| agents have seized a document-filled suit- 


| bottom of this.” In Tel Aviv, a Foreign 
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The FBI nabs two more spies 


ith his wife in the car beside him, 

Navy Counterintelligence Analyst 
Jonathan Pollard drove into the Israeli 
embassy compound in Washington one 
day last week, apparently hoping to be 
granted political asylum. But the Pollards 
were intercepted by Israeli officials and 
promptly escorted back outside the gate, 
where waiting FBI agents arrested him. 
The charge: espionage. U.S. officials said 
Pollard, 31, had confessed to receiving 
nearly $50,000 over the past year and a 
half for selling classified military infor- 
mation, some of it top secret, to the Israeli | 
government. He may also have sold se- 
crets to Pakistan. 

At week’s end the FBI struck again, 
arresting Larry Wu-Tai Chin, 63, a for- 
mer Central Intelligence Agency analyst 
and naturalized U.S. citizen, charging 
him with spying for the People’s Republic 
of China. Agents said that Chin, who re- 
tired in 1981 from the CIA’s Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, which 
monitors radio broadcasts, had been em- 
ployed by the U.S. in various capacities 
since World War II and may have been 
spying for China since the early 1950s. 

On the very day Pollard was nabbed, 
the Pentagon released a 62-page report ti- 
tled Keeping the Nation's Secrets, the 
work of a special panel appointed by De- 
fense Secretary Caspar Weinberger in the 
wake of the Navy’s Walker-family spy 
scandal last summer. The 14-member 
panel, headed by retired Army General 
Richard Stilwell, offered 63 recommenda- 
tions for combating the plague of espio- 
nage. Among them: tougher criminal laws 
to punish defense contractors and Gov- 
ernment workers who mishandle secret 
information, more restrictive secrecy 
classifications and expanded use of lie- 
detector tests for military personnel. 





he proposals are intended to tighten se- 

curity around employees like Pollard, 
who held top-secret clearance as a civilian 
on the counterterrorism staff of the Naval 
Investigative Service in Suitland, Md. The 
FBLand the Navy began investigating Pol- 
lard after co-workers reported that he had 
been taking home classified material, and 





case with Pollard’s name on it. Late in the 
week the FBI also arrested Pollard’s wife, 
Anne L. Henderson-Pollard, 25, and | 
charged her with unauthorized possession 
of classified documents. 

The Pollard case may affect Ameri- 
ca’s special relationship with Israel, 
which is already privy to many US. 
military secrets. “We are shocked and 
saddened that something like this might 
occur,” said State Department Spokes- 
man Charles Redman. “We have been in | 
touch with the Israelis to try to get to the 


Ministry spokesman denied all knowl- 
edge of the matter. a | 
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any TV into a stereo TV, right 


Or the thrill of a car chase. With this through your stereo system. This 


new Panasonic VHS Hi-Fi recorder 
you don’t just hear sound, you 
experience it. Get incredible sound 
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sound than ever before. 
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jitter-free effects. A wireless 
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record up to 8 shows over 3 weeks. 
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television screen. 
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THE NEW SAAB 9000 HAS ACHIEVED AN IDEAL BALANCE. 
75% SPORTS CAR AND 75% LUXURY SEDAN. 





You've driven in a sports car. Remember the way it hugged the 
road? The way it took the turns? The way it accelerated? The way you felt? 

(You could accept the negatives, such as comfort which approximated 
that of the front seat on a roller coaster. ) 

You've also driven in a luxury car. Remember the legroom? The stor- 
age space? The relaxing seats? The way you felt? 

(You could also accept the negatives, such as the fact it drove like 
the Queen Mary. ) 

Saab asks you not to accept negatives. Rather, add up the positives 
of both aspects of the new Saab 9000. 

On the sports car side, there’s performance in the form of a 16-valve, 
intercooled, turbocharged engine that takes a car from 0 to 60 in hardly 
any seconds and maintains speed and fuel efficiently for hours on end. 

A suspension with McPherson struts that sits a Saab 9000 ona road 
as if car and asphalt or car and macadam or car and dirt were one. 

The steering, of course, is rack-and-pinion, so the driver can’t help 
feeling and knowing what's happening between the tires and the road. 

The brakes are large-diameter discs, power-assisted and, with a 
dual-circuit system, almost “fail-safe? 

On the luxury sedan side, there’s Automatic Climate Control. You 


tell your Saab 9000 what temperature makes you feel the most chipper 


and it, through microprocessors, keeps you happy. 

Size: People in government (the EPA) charged with such things 
have declared the Saab 9000 a “large” car. 

Considering the legroom, the elbowroom, and the carrying space 
(up to 56.5 cu. ft.) that may even be a mite bit of an understatement. 

The touches: Seats ar 
and a steering wheel that 
adjust to even the most 
extraordinary anatomy. 

Instruments within 
your reach and so well- z sa 
thought-out that your * * 
eyes, So used tobeing as- i ee a. 
saulted on the road, will & WT The hewSaab 9000)" 
come to appreciate the soothing green illumination. 

The exterior? Well, check the pictures on these pages for a few sec- 
onds. Then see a new Saab 9000 for yourself at a Saab dealer, where a 
perfect balance always exceeds the sum of its parts. se 

The most intelligent cars ever built. GABE (@ 
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AT&T INTERNATIONAL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
FACSIMILE TRANSMISSION 


“The new clock 
diagram should be there. 
T just faxed tt.” 
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“Perfect timing, Hans. 
Perfect trming.” 


There was a meeting in Chicago to present clock 
diagrams from Zurich. “ated A was there. Except the 
newest diagrams. They were still in Zurich. 

With facsimile, those kinds of problems just aren't 
problems. Because in minutes, quality graphics, charts, 
letters or signatures can be put in the hands of someone 
almost anywhere in the world. And in many cases, 
transmission over AT&T International Long Distance 
Service can be faster and less expensive than telex. 
AT&T provides many other international services 

and applications that treat you like the unique business- 
person you are. To find out how these services can help 
pick up your international business, pick up the phone and 
call your Account Executive at AT&T Communications. 
Or call an AT&T Sales Specialist toll free at 

1 800 222-0400 
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American Notes 





WHITE HOUSE 
The President’s Boswell 


It is a historian’s dream: 
virtually unlimited access to 
the day-to-day activities of a 
sitting President to prepare the 
leader’s definitive biography. 
The news last week was that 
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Author Edmund Morris, 45, 
who won a 1980 Pulitzer Prize 
for The Rise of Theodore 
| Roosevelt, will have the privi- 
lege of being Ronald Reagan’s 
shadow for the rest of his term. 
In the past three weeks, Morris has attended White House 
conferences, interviewed Reagan and several of his aides 
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Soe 
Morris with a bust of T.R. 








Force One. 

For all that, Morris was a somewhat reluctant recruit for 
the job. State Department Chief of Protocol Selwa Roosevelt 
gave the Reagans Morris’ book on her husband’s grandfather, 
the start of a planned three-volume work. The Reagans en- 
joyed the book, and in 1983 close aides like Michael Deaver 
began an ultimately successful two-year courtship of the au- 
thor. Morris will not write his book until Reagan leaves office, 
but his agent is already angling for a publisher. The price ru- 
mored for the Reagan chronicle: more than $2 million 


A Mankiller Takes Over 


“A petticoat government” was how 
one 18th century British observer de- 
scribed the workings of the Cherokee 
Indian tribe. Not only were women in- 
fluential with the tribal elders, but those 
who had performed special acts of valor 
bore an honorific title: Beloved Woman 
Despite such enlightened attitudes, no 
woman has ever headed the Cherokees, 
the nation’s second-largest tribe (after 
the Navajo), whose 67,000 members live 
mainly in Oklahoma. That will change 
when the present Cherokee chief, Ross 
Swimmer, is confirmed by the Senate as head of the Bureau of | 
Indian Affairs. His elected tribal deputy, Wilma Mankiller, 40, 
will then become the Cherokee Nation’s first female leader. 

“Women are very often the focal point of the tribe,” notes 
Vincent Monico, a BIA spokesman, “because they run the fam- 
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| Incoming chief 


| killer, whose unusual last name was inherited from an 18th cen- 
tury warrior ancestor, is divorced and has two daughters. She 
will oversee some 45,000 acres of Cherokee land and the tribe’s 
| industries, which have sales of about $12 million a year. Says she: 
“It’s like running a tiny, tiny country.” 





CIVIL RIGHTS 
Double-Barreled Discrimination 


Yonkers (pop. 191,000), an industrial suburb just north of 
New York City, is a place divided. To the east of the Saw Mill 
River Parkway live most of the city’s whites; to the west live 
most of its blacks and other minorities. In what may turn out to 
be a landmark civil rights decision, Federal Judge Leonard Sand 


and even accompanied the President to Geneva aboard Air | 


ily.” Of the 504 American tribes, 43 are headed by women. Man- | 





ruled last week that the deliberate concentration of low-income 
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housing projects on Yonkers’ west side resulted in a racially seg- 
regated public school system that “has clearly worked to the dis- 
advantage of minority students.” It was the first time that a sin- 
gle case linked racial discrimination in housing and schools. 

Sand’s decision, which resulted from a suit filed by Jimmy 
Carter’s Justice Department in late 1980, was politely applauded 
by the Reagan Administration. The N.A.A.C.P., which became a 
joint plaintiff in 1981, saw the ruling as a boost for similar cases 
in Milwaukee and Kansas City. Said N.A.A.C.P. Assistant Gener- 
al Counsel Michael Sussman: “We knew we were going to win all 
along.” So perhaps did Yonkers’ political establishment, which 
expressed no surprise at the ruling. Some of the city’s officials ac- 
knowledge that segregation exists, but have denied that public 
planning had anything to do with it. 


Tuning In to the FBI 


The inventory was fairly typical for a drug smuggler’s ware- 
house: guns, airplane fuel tanks, maps of landing fields from Mi- 
ami to Indiana. But Broward County, Fla., sheriff's deputies 
turned up a disagreeable surprise during their raid: a 62-page list 
of supposedly secret radio frequencies, including channels used 
by the U.S. Customs Service, the Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration, the FBI and even Ronald Reagan’s limousine. In the 
wake of that discovery, Arizona Senator Dennis DeConcini last 
week ordered up a survey of all the agencies to determine the 
cost of making Government transmissions safe from snoopers. 

Ultrasensitive messages, like those used by the White House 
Secret Service detail, are scrambled and cannot be decoded with- 
out sophisticated equipment. But unscrambled transmissions from 
most agencies are vulnerable to eavesdroppers using commercially 
available radio scanners. DeConcini wants Congress to fatten the 
budget for secure communications. The Government was remind- 
ed of the embarrassing problem of intercepted radio messages dur- 
ing the Achille Lauro episode in October, when ham-radio 
operators heard Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger advising 
the President over an unsecured channel. 


NEW JERSEY 


A Corrupt Pol Surfaces 

For an untimely death, it seemed sus- [> 
piciously well timed. Last September, 
while awaiting sentencing on a federal ex- 
tortion conviction and just days before he 
was to be indicted on fraud charges, for- 
mer New Jersey State Senator David 
Friedland was reported to have drowned 
in a scuba-diving accident near Grand 
Bahama Island. Last week the missing 
politico’s attorney received a phone call 
with a taped message: “I am alive and in 
fear for my life,” it began. Friedland hint- 
ed that he had evidence of other possible 
crimes, implying that he might cut a deal 
with authorities. 

Friedland, 47, a state senator from 1977 to 1981, was convict- 
ed in 1980 of taking $360,000 in kickbacks to arrange a $4 mil- 
lion loan from New Jersey Teamsters Local 701 toa shady West 
Coast businessman. To reduce his imminent prison sentence, 
Friedland agreed to act as a federal informant. Meanwhile. he 








Friedland: alive 


| apparently headed a plan to defraud Local 701’s pension fund of 


$20 million. In Friedland’s hometown, few who knew the 
wheeler-dealer raised an eyebrow at his scuba scam, “We're 
from Jersey City,” Lawyer Jack Russell told the New York Dai- 
ly News. “We understand those kind of things.” 
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Charismatic as well as enigmatic: called “the gentle giant,” the special envoy of the Archbishop of Canterbury arrives at Beirut airport 


| MIDDLE EAST 


World 


Waite’s Secret Mission 


As a troubleshooter strives to free U. Ss. captives, a new hostage crisis is erupts 


nce again, Nehme Yafet Street in 

West Beirut was a battleground. 

Gunmen from rival Shi‘ite Mus- 

lim and Druze militias crouched 
in doorways and fired bursts from auto- 
matic weapons and rocket-propelled gre- 
nades into the darkness. Four floors above 
the fierce firefight, Terry Waite, the spe- 
cial envoy of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was trapped with staff members of 
the Associated Press. A giant of a man, 
who stands 6 ft. 7 in. and weighs 258 Ibs., 
the bearded Waite, 46, was in Beirut to 
seek the release of four of the American 
hostages held by Muslim extremists. As 
bullets chipped the walls of the A.P. bu- 
reau, Waite seized the opportunity to take 
a shower. “If you can’t do anything else,” 
he explained, “you might as well make 
use of the time.” 

Waite himself had become a tempo- 
rary captive of the violence that so often 
engulfs the city. He had planned to fly to 
Cyprus that night and on to New York, 
but the bloody street battles delayed his 


porters that although he had made prog- 
ress in his efforts to free the hostages and 
felt that “a good measure of mutual trust 
has been established,” he still faced 
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departure. On Friday morning he told re- | 


“grave difficulties” in his quest. Finally, 
on Sunday, he escaped the street fighting 
and headed to New York City, where he 
was scheduled to report to U.S. officials 
on his progress before returning to Beirut 
this week 

Since his arrival three days earlier—it 
was his second visit to Beirut in less than a 
week—Waite said, he had met with the 
kidnapers twice at secret locations in the 
city. Waite said he was satisfied “beyond 
all doubt” that he was dealing with the 
real kidnapers, believed to be members of 
Islamic Jihad, a shadowy Shi'ite Muslim 
extremist movement. “The situation re- 
mains very dangerous,” he emphasized 
“False steps, however well intentioned, 
that interfere with the process I have 
started could end in disaster.” 

Some 1,500 miles across the Mediter- 
ranean, another disaster was in the mak- 
ing as an EgyptAir Boeing 737, en route 
from Athens to Cairo with approximate- 
ly 100 people on board, was hijacked 
last Saturday and forced down at 
Luga Airport on Malta. Demanding fuel 
to continue on to an unspecified destina- 
tion, the hijackers, who identified them- 
selves as members of a group called 


Egypt’s Revolution, threatened a system- 





atic execution of passengers until the 
plane was refueled. By Sunday morning, 
the Maltese government had confirmed 
the death of one woman, tentatively iden- 
tified as Nancy Stevens, 20. The death 
toll was expected to rise. There were re- 
ports that six others, including one of the 
three Americans believed to be on board, 
had been injured. At one point, a hijacker 
had threatened in English, “I am going to 
look for another American passport.” 
Within twelve hours of the hijacking 
over the Greek island of Milos, Egyptian 
| President Hosni Mubarak had dispatched 
a C-130 Hercules transport filled with 





William Buckley 
“The situation remains very dangerous.” 


Peter Kilburn 
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anti-terrorist commandos to Luga Air- 
port. He also placed the Egyptian army 
on full alert, moving troops toward the 
border Egypt shares with Libya, reflect- 
ing Mubarak’s apparent suspicion that 
Libyans were involved in the hijacking 
Sunday evening, commandos stormed the 
aircraft in an attempt to free the hostages. 
The unconfirmed toll: as many as 50 peo- 
ple dead. Meanwhile, the first accounts of 
the tense scene aboard the aircraft began 
to trickle out. Egyptian Loretana Chafik, 
20, one of eleven captives who had been 
released, said that there were three hi- 
jackers. “They didn’t look like Egyp- 
tians,” she said. “They looked like Pales- 
tinians or Lebanese.” She said that the 
terrorists had shot an Egyptian security 
guard on board and had injured both of 
the hostesses. Another re- 


Liberation Organization headquarters in 
Tunisia. Nor did Waite appear to have 
information on the four Frenchmen, one 
Briton and one Italian who are also miss- 
ing in Beirut. Two months ago, at the re- 
quest of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., Waite played a still unspecified 
role in the release of another U.S. hostage 
in Beirut, the Rev. Benjamin Weir, 61, 
who had served as a missionary in Leba- 
non for more than 30 years 

Though Waite’s name is hardly a 
household word in the US., he is well 
known in Britain as “the gentle giant” 
and as “the Anglican Henry Kissinger” 
for his daring negotiating feats. Waite’s 
first successful mediation effort came in 
1981, when he traveled to Iran in the 
hope of securing the release of four Brit- 


place on Christmas Day at a Bedouin tent 
in the desert. After seeing Waite, Gaddafi 
agreed to let the Britons go. The induce- 
ment Waite offered: a promise that the 
Church of England would establish a hot 
line that Libyans residing in the United 
Kingdom could use if they felt they were 
being harassed 

An Anglican lay associate, Waite was 
drawn to the church, he has said, for “its 
passionate coolness, its mixture of author- 
ity and freedom.” The son of a policeman, 
he grew upin the northwestern English vil- 
lage of Styal. He took a degree at a church 
college and headed to Uganda in 1968 as 
an adviser to the local archbishop. He and 
his wife Frances, who have three daugh- 
ters and a son, were once held at gunpoint 
during a mass expulsion of foreigners fol- 
lowing Idi Amin Dada’s 








leased passenger said that a 
security guard had shot one 
of the hijackers. 

As Washington contin- 
ued to monitor the evolving 
hijack crisis, Waite was pur- 
suing his own mission. His 
diplomatic odyssey began in 
early November, when let- 
ters addressed to President 
Reagan and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Most Rev 
Robert Runcie, were deliv- 
ered to the A.P. bureau in 
Beirut. The letters called for 
renewed efforts to secure the 
release of hostages held in 
Lebanon. They were signed 
by four of the missing Ameri- 
cans: Terry Anderson, 38, 
A.P.’s chief Middle East | 
| correspondent; the Rev 
Lawrence Jenco, 50, head 
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takeover in 1971. After 
working in Rome as an ad- 
viser to the Vatican on Afri- 
can missionary activities, 
Waite accepted his present 
post with Runcie in 1980. 
Though he has met with 
American officials over the 
past two weeks, it is not yet 
clear whether Waite has 
anything of substance to of- 
fer the kidnapers in ex- 
change for their freeing 
the Americans. The captors 
have continued to demand 
2 as a quid pro quo the release 
of 17 Shi‘ites jailed in Ku- 
wait for terrorist attacks on 
the French and American 
embassies and other instal- 
lations. So far, the U.S. and 
Kuwait have been unwilling 











of Catholic Relief Services 
in Lebanon; David Jacob- 
sen, 54, director of the Amer- 
ican University Hospital; and Thomas 
Sutherland, 53, dean of agriculture at the 
university 

Waite said last week that he had been 
assured that the four were “O.K.” But he 
seemed to have no information concern- 
ing the fate of two other missing Ameri- 
cans, Peter Kilburn, 60, a librarian at the 
American University who disappeared in 
December 1984, and William Buckley, 
57, a U.S. embassy political officer who 
was seized in March 1984; Buckley was 
reported killed by his captors in October, 
following the Israeli air raid on Palestine 








| = Terry Anderson ™ Lawrence Jenco 


® David Jacobsen 


The plea to Reagan signed by the four American hostages 


ons who were being held by the Iranian 
authorities. He quietly gained the Britons’ 
freedom after meeting with the Khomeini 
government. In 1984 relations between 
Britain and Libya hit rock bottom after a 
London policewoman was killed in St 
James’s Square by a gunman firing from 
the Libyan embassy at anti-Gaddafi dem- 
onstrators. When authorities arrested sus- 
pected Libyan militants, Gaddafi retali- 
ated by locking up four British citizens 
The families of the detainees appealed to 
Waite, who then made two trips to Tripo- 
li for talks with the Libyan leader 

The second of the meetings took 





® Thomas Sutherland 


“False steps, however well intentioned, that interfere with the process could end in disaster.” 
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+ toconsider a deal. 
Waite’s mission was not 
made easier by the explosion 
of renewed violence in Lebanon. Flying 
cover for a routine patrol in the Bekaa Val- 
ley, Israeli F-15s shot down two threaten- 
ing Syrian MiG-23Ss over Syrian territory 
In West Beirut, tanks and rockets were be- 
ing used in the bitter fighting between the 
Druze militia of Walid Jumbiatt’s Progres- 
sive Socialist Party and its erstwhile ally, 
the Shi'ite Amal militia, headed by Nabih 
Berri. By Friday, police estimated that 44 
people had been killed and 200 wounded 

It is in this surreal political landscape 
that Waite must operate. The very fact that 
the four Americans were allowed, and per- 
haps encouraged, by their captors to send 
letters to Reagan and Runcie suggests that 
this particular band of kidnapers may be 
interested in negotiations. 

From his vantage point overlooking the 
hit-and-run militia battles in the streets be- 
low, Waite shouted an apt observation last 
week from an open window, When a televi- 
sion reporter called up to him, “What do you 
plan to do now?” Waite replied, “Take cov- | 
er. This seems to be normal life in Beirut.” 
Indeed it was, and so was the problem of the 
kidnapings to which Waite had so boldly 
addressed himself. —By William E. Smith 
Reported by Dean Fischer/Cairoand Erik 
Amfitheatrof/ Malta 
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THE PHILIPPINES 
Lucky Sevens 


The opposition faces a split 





o President Ferdinand E. Marcos, 

seven is a lucky number. Members of 
the 200-seat National Assembly were well 
aware of that last week as they witnessed 
the introduction of Cabinet Bill No. 7, the 
enabling legislation for snap presidential 
elections that the Filipino leader an- 
nounced earlier this month. The bill pro- 
posed an unusual length for the cam- 
paign: 57 days. In place of the Jan. 17 
election date that Marcos had initially 
suggested for the balloting, Bill No. 7 pro- 
posed another one: Feb. 7. Admitted the 
President’s Political Affairs Minister, 
Leonardo Perez: “We are superstitious.” 

The move showed Marcos at his 





Declared Candidate Laurel at birthday party 





Aquino’s shifting position seemed to 
disconcert Laurel, whose United Nation- 
alist Democratic Organization holds 37 of 
the 59 opposition seats in the National 
Assembly. The former senator declared 
himself a presidential candidate last 
June. Some form of Aquino-Laurel ticket 
has long been considered a strong combi- 
nation, but Laurel, who turned 57 last 


| week, has frequently, if somewhat uncon- 


vincingly, said he would step aside should 
another figure be chosen. 

Apparently stung by what he consid- 
ered favoritism shown to Aquino among 
opposition leaders, Laurel abruptly de- 
manded the resignation of Cecilia Munoz 
Palma, 73, head of the twelve-party orga- 
nization known as the National Unifica- 
tion Committee, a body charged with 
hammering out the opposition ticket 
Fumed Laurel: “You have shown partial- 
ity. You are a dictator. Why don’t you re- 
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Potential Nominee Corazon Aquino at Mass 








wiliest. The new election date allowed 
the President to claim magnanimity for 
allowing opposition parties more time to 
prepare for the contest. It was flexibility 
he could well afford: last week Marcos’ 
civilian opponents appeared to be more 
deeply divided than ever. Only days after 
leading Opposition Figures Corazon 
(“Cory”) Aquino and Salvador (“Doy”) 
Laurel made a public display of their soli- 
darity against Marcos, it seemed they 
were about to split over the issue of who 
should run against the President. 

Mrs. Aquino, 52, widow of martyred 
Opposition Leader Benigno (“Ninoy”) 
Aquino, has long been considered the 
candidate most capable of uniting all ele- 
ments of the splintered democratic resis- 
tance to Marcos. Until recently, she had 
insisted she would not run. In late Octo- 
ber, however, the soft-spoken leader said 
she might step forward if her supporters 
collected 1 million signatures backing her 
candidacy. Now speculation is rife in Ma- 
nila that the deeply religious Mrs. Aquino 
may be on the verge of opposing Marcos 
on the election ballot. 








The speculation in Manila was that she has begun seriously to consider running. 


sign now?” Munoz Palma complied, de- 
claring, “I can now really speak my mind 
on who can lead the Filipino people.” The 
two later made up, but by then a seven- 
party coalition had formed to press for 
Aquino’s candidacy. 

With the opposition in disarray, Mar- 
cos continued to maneuver. Among other 
things, the President last week announced 
that he had created a panel of military 
men to reorganize the armed forces. The 
move was regarded in part as an effort to 
allay U.S. restiveness over the reinstate- 
ment of General Fabian Ver, 65, a long- 


time Marcos crony, as military chief of | 


staff. Ver is one of 26 men on trial for 
complicity in the 1983 Aquino assassina- 
tion. Last week the Philippines Supreme 
Court temporarily forbade a special cor- 
ruption tribunal to issue a verdict in the 
case. One military dissident dismissed 
Marcos’ latest effort as “all smoke and 
mirrors and distraction.”” Maybe so, but 
that—and luck—still seem to be working 
in Marcos’ favor. —By George Russell. 
Reported by Sandra Burton and Nelly Sindayen/ 
Manila 
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Old Wounds 


Students vent their anger | 


Isewhere, the demonstration would 

barely have attracted notice. Several 
hundred university students, singing bro- 
ken choruses of their national anthem 
and shouting slogans like “Long Live the 
Great People,” massed in a corner of Pe- 
king’s Tiananmen Square last week. They 
were protesting among other things Japa- 
nese “economic aggression,” Tokyo’s re- 
puted flooding of China with defective 
and overpriced goods under the open- 
door economic policies of Chinese Leader 
Deng Xiaoping. Security officials with 
loudspeakers ordered the protesters to 
disperse, and after about two hours 
they did. 

It was the second anti-Japanese stu- 
dent protest in two months. In both cases, 
the ostensible purpose was to refresh Chi- 
nese memories of Japan’s harsh military | 
presence in China from 1931 to 1945. The 
events were also timed to coincide with 
two Sino-Japanese competitions in volley- 
ball and an Oriental game called go. But 
the dissident students gave their protest 
an additional twist by dubbing the rally 
Democracy °85. In a manifesto circulated 
before the demonstration, organizers de- 
clared that “it will be impossible to realize 
our personal ambitions and careers with- 
out a conducive democratic atmosphere.” 
University authorities responded with a 
series of public meetings to criticize the 
manifesto and discourage students from 
joining the protest 

The fact that so many demonstrators 
showed up despite the official pressure is a 
sign that campus discontent in Peking 
goes beyond anti-Japanese sentiments. 
Many students resent the fact that the 
benefits of Deng’s reformist economic 
policies have gone to members of a Chi- 
nese elite that includes the well-connect- 
ed children of Communist officials. The 
favored youth have a far better chance 
than most of getting good jobs or traveling 
abroad after graduation. Faced with a 
steep rise in the cost of living as a result of 
the reforms, many students are finding 
their already spartan daily lives less and 
less tolerable. Says a Peking university 
student: “Peasants are getting rich, work- 
ers get bonuses, but we still get our measly 
fixed allowance.” 

Some diplomats believe that the pro- 
tests have been encouraged by Communist 
Party conservatives who are still fighting a 
rearguard action against Deng’s reforms. 
Others accuse the government of encour- 
aging anti-Japanese sentiment as a means 
of boosting national feelings. Whatever 
the reason, it may not have been a coinci- 
dence that the Peking government last 
week announced plans to remove, in the 
interests of beautification, the large bill- 
boards that advertise Japanese products 
along the capital’s main avenue. nm 
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Talking about business comput- 
ing systems with a Hewlett- 
Packard person can be an en- 
lightening experience. It can also 
be hard work. You see, we be- 
lieve there isn’t a problem that 
can’t be solved or a system so 
200d it can’t be improved upon. 
oe before we ask “What's next?” 
we ask “What if?”’ 

It’s the Hewlett-Packard way. 
To think. To question. To come up 


with something good, then come 
up with somatlane better. Which 
is precisely what we have done in 
the field of office communication 
and access to information. We call 
it the PPC—the Personal Produc- 
tivity Center. 

Depending upon what 
your needs are, the PPC can be 
anything froma few of our IBM- 
coipatiole HP Vectra personal 
computers to an HP 3000 mini- 


computer, plus all the peripherals 
you might need. The bc forms 
a consistent system, a system 
based upon industry standards. 
A system that can change as you 
change, grow as you grow. | 
The Fersonat Prochactiviti 
Center includes a full range of 
compatible HP computer prod- 
ucts designed to fit P Awviteals, 
groups, dena rtments or entire 
corporations. All made by a com- 


Hevwlett-Packard can turn your business 
Because we never 





pany with a forty-seven year his- For more information about If you still have questions, 


tory of unsurpassed quality. our “What if?” ag to office have us ig in and you can ask 
But the PPC is more than just automation problems, call away. We like people who aren't 
products. It’s a system designed 1-800-472-7282, Dept. 207B afraid to ask questions. 


to unlock the full potential of 
your office, to make your people 
work together efficiently, effec- 


tively, productively. And that LETT 
takes Hewlett-Packard — hy HEW 
People who make your pro blem PACKARD 


their problem. People who don't 


just sa. They oolve. Business Computing Systems 


computing problem into a solution. 
stop asking. 
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Designing a car that combines 
German engineering ‘2issitaiisn’s 


sophisticated 


and performance ¢ernsn'*insiogy, 
is a lotto ask. seis" 


value is a lot to ask of one car, 
on'’t argue. We've seen some 
car companies actually ask usands of dollars more. 
When you buy a new Volkswagen Golf, features like 
front-wheel drive, rack-and-pinion steering, 4-wheel 
independent suspension, 


UcK-ari¢ 
* e 5 : 
But 6990 power-assisted brakes 
7 isn e and a patented rear axle 


go along for the ride. So do five comfortable passengers. 
Or up to 40 cubic feet of cargo. And all for just $6,990 

If youd like to experience the Golf's precise, responsive 
handling and exceptional performance; take one for a test 
drive. 

Now that's not asking too much, is it? 

(9) It's not a car. : 

It'S a Volkswagen. 
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___The 1986 Golf. $6,990." 


Mv JQQ. retal price, excluding tax, title dealer mod Ve 270. All Volk r Unlimited 
nileage Protection Plan and o 6-year limited war wt detailsabout these J worranties. [Seatbelts save lives | ©1985 Volkswagen 
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COLOMBIA 


Aftermath of a Disaster 











Amid tragedy and exhaustion, the cleanup continues 


even days after the devastating erup- 

tion of Nevado del Ruiz on Nov. 13, 
rescue workers in Armero were still find- 
ing living victims in the 15 ft. of ooze that 
covered the town. The searchers knew 
that they had nearly run out of luck. “If 
there are any more out there alive it 
would be a miracle,” said Volunteer José 
de Jesus Lerna after several of the rescued 
had died, “Death is now unchallenged in 
Armero.” 

As the gripping drama of the rescue 
effort gradually gave way to exhaustion 
and a sense of futility, stunned Colombi- 
ans turned their attention to assessing the 
damage and rebuilding their lives. The of- 
ficial count of the dead and missing 
topped 25,000, making the 
Nevado del Ruiz blowout 
one of the deadliest erup- 
tions in recorded history. At 
least 8,000 people were left 
homeless by the volcano. 
Thousands of acres of prime 
agricultural land were de- 
stroyed, The threat of dis- 
ease had to be curbed, along 
with a wave of looting and 
banditry. And there was the 
political fallout, with many 
charging that the govern- 
ment of President Belisario 
Betancur Cuartas had react- 
ed too slowly when the crisis 
struck, 

Armero had become a 
ghostly wasteland of gray 
mud pockmarked with the 
jutting remains of houses, 
automobiles, trees and 
sometimes dead bodies. The 
government planned to have 
the Roman Catholic Church declare the 
area a “holy ground,” meaning that more 
than 20,000 corpses would probably re- 
main forever entombed under the harden- 
ing mass of volcanic ash, sand and clay. 
Health Minister Rafael de Zubiria ex- 


| pressed concern over potential outbreaks 
| of disease, though he emphasized that 


there was no sign of epidemics. 

Health workers administered about 
80,000 doses of tetanus and typhoid vac- 
cines. By the end of last week soldiers had 
set fire to piles of bodies and shot stray 
dogs and pigs to prevent the spread of dis- 
ease. They arrested looters and bandits, 
but their actions often came too late. By 
the time the military arrived at the scene 
on Nov. 17, said one official, “just about 
all of the houses unaffected by the ava- 
lanche had been sacked.” 

More than 8,000 residents of Armero 
and surrounding towns are believed to 
have survived the disaster. Last week 
4.500 of them were scattered in 23 hospi- 
tals and clinics in four provinces. Thou- 











sands more have trekked off across the 
countryside in search of lost relatives, aid- 
ed by lists and photographs of survivors 
broadcast or published by the govern- 
ment. Already, most of the hundreds of 
children left parentless by the disaster 
have been claimed by relatives. Altogeth- 
er, some 8,000 children under 16 died in 
the mudslides. 

The relief effort was bolstered by an 
outpouring of $50 million in aid and assis- 
tance from foreign governments and or- 
ganizations. The U.S. has spent $2.5 mil- 
lion for such items as blankets, tents, 
generators and disaster relief teams. The 
Colombian government allocated $5 mil- 
lion to repair washed-out roads and 
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A victim mourns loss of home and family 
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The drama gave way to futility. 
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| Gillespie defended the Colombian 








bridges that had been in the path of the 
mudslides. An additional $2.5 million was 
earmarked to fix fractured oil pipelines. 
On Wednesday, President Betancur an- 
nounced that the World Bank and the In- 
ter-American Development Bank had 
awarded Colombia loans of $1.2 billion | 
for reconstruction. 

No amount of aid or assistance, it 
seemed, could dispel the widespread feel- 
ing that the bureaucracy in Bogota had 
failed when the crisis was at its worst. 
Critics of the relief effort charge that 
three days after the eruption the govern- 
ment had still failed to organize a plan of 
action. By that time, of course, hundreds 
of people alive in Armero immediately 
after the mudslides had perished. None- 
theless, U.S. Ambassador Charles A. 


government, saying that confusion and 
disorganization “are normal in disaster 
situations.” 

” Many Colombians, who 

= saw one heartrending hu- 
* man tragedy after another 
on television, were less gen- 
erous. Some drew parallels 
between the government re- 
sponse to the volcano and 
the Nov. 7 crisis at Bogota’s 
Palace of Justice, where 100 
people, including eleven Su- 
preme Court justices, died 
during a furious gun battle 
between troops and M-19 
guerrillas. “The army lost no 
time in blowing up the Jus- 
tice Palace,” says a Bogota 
lawyer bitterly, “but they 
couldn't get a water pump to 
Armero to save the life of a 
little girl.” Indeed, 13-year- 
old Omaira Sanchez had be- 
come a national hero for sur- 
viving for 60 hours while up 
to her neck in muddy water. 
A privately donated pump 
arrived shortly after the girl’s heart finally 
gave out. 

Distrust of government pronounce- | 
ments has helped create an almost con- 
stant panic among the tens of thousands 
of Colombians still huddled at the base of 
the smoldering volcano. Twice since the 
initial mudslide they have been sent 
scampering to high ground after false re- 
ports of new eruptions. “Is it going to 
explode again? Please tell me the truth,” 
implored Norma Duque de Ramirez, a 
former telephone worker in the mountain 
city of Manizales, where an international 
team of volcanologists have gathered to 
study Nevado del Ruiz. The scientists 
were far from reassuring. “This volcano is 
potentially at the beginning of activity that 
could last weeks, months and years,” said 
Darrell G. Herd of the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey. For now, the survivors of the volcanic 
holocaust face a new life of trembling 
uncertainty. —-By Michael S. Serrill. Reported 
by Bemard Diederich/Armero and Tom Quinn/ 
Bogota 
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AFRICA 


Finally, a Reason to Hope 


Still on the list: refugees await food and medical care in an Ethiopian camp 


Abundant rains produce a good harvest, but problems remain 


fter more than a year of steadily wors- 
ening reports from famine-stricken 
Africa, there is finally a glimmer of good 


news. In preparation for the opening of | 


the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization's (FAO) biannual conference 
in Rome last week, Director-General 
Edouard Saouma announced that A frica’s 
best rains in years were producing record 
harvests in some areas. As a result, only 
five of the 21 African countries that need- 
ed emergency food aid this year—Angola, 
Botswana, Ethiopia, Mozambique and 
Sudan—remain on the list, and in 1986 
Africa will need less than half the 7 mil- 
lion tons of food aid it required this year 
| Still, Saouma was quick to warn that the 
crisis was not over. “The rains have recov- 
ered,” he said. “Africa has not.” 

Among the problems that continue to 
bedevil Africa are war, inadequate trans- 
portation, and shortages of seed, fertilizer 
and plow animals. Says Robert McClos- 
key, external-affairs counselor for Catho- 
lic Relief Services: “The situation will re- 
main fairly desperate over the coming 
year. The harvest is better, but the num- 
| ber of people in need will remain high.” 

Another problem is that little has been 
done to make African agriculture more 
resilient. Few of the drought-prone coun- 
tries have grain reserves, and a lack of 
rain next year could easily wipe out this 
year’s gains. “The emphasis is still on 
feeding the person, not helping him to 
produce,” says Saouma 

Sudan is a typical example of the good 
and bad news. The Sudanese needed 1.4 
million tons of food aid this year, but a 
bumper harvest in the country’s fertile 
east has halved the requirements for 1986 
In the country’s inaccessible western 
provinces of Darfur and Kordofan, how- 
ever, famine still afflicts hundreds of 
thousands. Farm families ate their seed 
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and slaughtered their oxen just to stay 
alive. When the rains came, they had 
nothing to plant. Because roads in the 
area were washed out by the summer 
rains, relief groups had to organize costly 
flights to reach the famine victims 

It is no coincidence that, with the ex- 
ception of Botswana, all the countries 
faced with continuing food emergencies 
are racked by civil wars. In Ethiopia, 
fighting between rebels and government 
forces in the northern provinces of Tigre 
and Eritrea has severely limited farming 
Catholic Relief Services estimates that 5 
million to 6 million Ethiopians still need 
food aid, and many of them are in un- 
reachable war zones. But transportation 
in the rest of Ethiopia should improve in 
December with the arrival of 250 trucks 
donated by U.S. AID, the Live Aid Foun- 
dation and the Band Aid Trust 

None of this assistance, however, will 
be sufficient unless agricultural produc- 
tion can at least keep up with Africa’s 3% 
annual population growth rate. If long- 
term food production and population 
trends in Africa continue, says Mostafa 
Tolba, chief of the U.N. Environment Pro- 
gram, the continent's population will dou- 
ble to | billion by the year 2007, requiring 
imports of 203 million tons of food a year 

It should be possible to break that 
trend. The FAO'S figures show that this 
year Africa’s food and agricultural pro- 
duction rose a healthy 4%, a rate ahead of 
the population growth. Sustaining that 
level is the key to ending famine in Afri- 
ca. “The land needs irrigation, pesticides, 
fertilizer and other means of increas- 
ing production,” says Saouma. “For the 
rest of this decade and the 1990s, food 
aid is not the priority issue. Food produc- 
tion is." —By Edward W. Desmond. Reported 
by Walter Galling/Rome and Alastair Matheson/ 
Nairobi 











Out of Sight 


The pace of killing quickens 





he government's curb on press coy- 

erage of clashes between police 
and black protesters may have stopped 
the flow of violent images from South Af- 
rica’s battered townships, but it has not 
stanched the flow of blood. While the av- 
erage number of deaths each day dropped 
from 3.4 to fewer than two in the weeks 
immediately following Pretoria’s imposi- 
tion of media restraints on Nov. 2, the av- 
erage daily toll last week rose above five. 
The statistic was a sharp challenge to the 
government’s contention that without 
television and camera crews present to in- 
cite publicity-hungry blacks to violent he- 
roics, the disturbances would quiet down 
As unrest flared in Queenstown and 
Mamelodi, two black areas that had been 
relatively calm, the protesters seemed 
to be indifferent to the absence of 
reporters 

The press restrictions have, however, 
created another side effect. With report- 
ers mostly barred from entering the town- 
ships to cover the unrest, many have 
poured their energies into chasing down 
rumors. Word had it last week that Nel- 


son Mandela, the impris- 


oned leader of the out- 
 ecidas 


lawed African National 
q 
au 


Congress who has been 
Botha 


| 
= 


AM CAMPREL 


serving a life sentence 
since 1964, might soon be 
released and deported to 
Lusaka, Zambia, where 
the A.N.C. has its head- 
quarters. The reports 
were fueled largely by 
the fact that the 67-year- 
old Mandela, who under- 
went prostate surgery 
four weeks ago, had not yet been returned 
from a hospital in Cape Town to his cell in 
Pollsmoor Prison. State President P.W 
Botha tried to dispel the rumors, saying 
that “no decision has been taken” on 
Mandela’s future. At week’s end, authori- 
lies announced that Mandela had been 
returned to the prison outside Cape Town 

Equally sketchy were reports of what 
occurred when members of the U.S. Cor- 
porate Council on South Africa, an elite | 
group of American business executives, | 


WILL 


met in London two weeks ago with their 
South African counterparts. While the 
participants, who included the chief exec- 
utive officers of General Motors and Citi- 
bank, have kept a tight lid on the proceed- 
ings, it is assumed that strategies to hasten 
racial reform were discussed. Meanwhile 
another group, representing the 186 U.S 
companies that subscribe to a code of fair 
employment practices known as the Sulli- 
van Principles, sent a telex to the South 
African government urging Botha to 
“lower tensions” in the schools of the 
country’s black townships. ~ 
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When you 
walk into a retail 
dealer—for a motorcycle, 
mobile home or TV set, 
let's say—think of us. 

Because we finance the 
inventory for over 17,000 retail 
businesses like these. 

The truth is, in a little over 
a dozen years we've come 





from nowhere to being one of 
the nation’s largest sources of 
inventory financing. 

We actually finance 
more personal computer 


dealers and motorcycle dealers 
than anybody else. In the 
process, ITT Financial has 


bomen, a major eects 
to our net income. 

Not only through inventory 
financing, but Spupment 





One of our fastest 
businesses 


om 








leasing, commercial 
real estate loans, and 
other financial services. 

In fact, commercial and 
consumer financing has 
become a $6 billion business 
(in receivables) for 
us. And it’s grow- 
ing over 20% a 
year. We're con- 
centrating today 
more and more on 
businesses like 
this—businesses - 
that are growing a oe 
faster than most. 

And where the returns are 
likely to grow just as fast. 

Want more about ITT? 
Phone toll free 1-800-DIAL- 
ITT for a continuously 
updated message. 
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It's a different world today. 





World 
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Guardian of the Strait 





While war rages nearby, a strategic ally marks an ann iversary 


aguar fighters in tight formation 
buzzed over crowned heads, proud 
Presidents and starchy ambassadors. 
From a hill overlooking the sports stadi- 
um, mounted cannons boomed out a 21- 
gun salute. A 500-member band, com- 
plete with bagpipes and scores of 
drummers, rapped out a tattoo to which 
more than 1,000 arm-swinging soldiers 
marched, filling the morning air with the 
anthem of Oman’s Royal Guard: “We do 
not fear death. If Qaboos calls, we obey.” 
On hand for this display was an im- 
| pressive lineup of dignitaries, including 
| Jordan’s King Hussein, Egypt's President 
Hosni Mubarak, India’s Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi, Pakistan's President Mo- 
hammed Zia ul-Haq and the Crown 
Princes of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and the 
major gulf states. They had come to Mus- 
cat, the capital of Oman, to mark the 145th 
anniversary of Sultan Qaboos bin Said’s 
accession to power and to celebrate his 
transformation of Oman into a prosper- 
ous nation courted by the West for its stra- 
tegic location at the Strait of Hormuz, 
through which 20% of the non-Commu- 
nist world’s oil flows 
| On the same day, ironically, another 
display of air power sent a more chilling 
message to the region. For the 40th time 
in four months, Iraqi Mirage FI-S jets 
dropped a payload of bombs on Kharg Is- 
land, where Iran loads 85% of its oil onto 
tankers for export. The Iraqi pummeling 
closed Kharg for three days; on Friday, 
Iraq claimed that another attack had 
caused a fire at the facility. The assaults 
were part of a pattern of escalation in the 
five-year Iran-Iraq war that has already 
cost thousands of lives. By repeatedly at- 
tacking Kharg, the Iraqis hope to reduce 
if not halt the oil exports that provide the 
revenues needed to bankroll Iran’s war ef- 








Qaboos snaps a salute while reviewing troops 


including low-altitude buzz bombing, 
temporarily stopped petroleum output at 
the terminal. If Kharg is totally disabled, 
Iran has threatened to choke off traffic 
through the 20- to 30-mile-wide Strait of 
Hormuz. The US. has said it would inter- 
pret closure of the passage as a strategic 
threat 

The danger of an Iranian blockade 
has lent special importance to Oman, 
which lies on the strait’s southern shore 
An Omani naval base at Ras Masandam 
monitors all ship movements through the 
channel, while the sultanate’s fast and | 
flashy Province-class patrol ships, each 
armed with eight radar-guided Exocet 
missiles, are on constant alert, occasional- 
ly shooing away Iranian intruders. Qa- 
boos has also seen to it that Oman’s 
21,500-man volunteer army, navy and air 
force do not lack for equipment. He lav- 


fort. A string of air attacks in September, | ishes 46% of the national budget on the 





Fast and flashy: two of the sultanate’s Brooke Marine seacraft patrol the vital passage 





Occasionally, the well-armed fleet must also chase away intruders from Iran 


58 








military and keeps it supplied with up-to- | 
date tanks, aircraft and weaponry 

More important to the US. is a 
complex 1980 agreement that grants it 
limited access to four strategic Omani 
air bases. These facilities serve as a sup- 
ply and deployment base for the U.S 
Central Command, formerly called the 
Rapid Deployment Force, should a crisis 
develop in the region. Washington has 
spent $256 million to lengthen runways 
harden concrete aircraft hangars and in- 
stall storage tanks capable of holding 
1.1 million gal. of jet fuel at the bases 
American C-141 and C-5A cargo planes 
routinely land at the Masirah Island base, 
off Oman’s southeastern coast, dropping 
off supplies to be forwarded by helicopter 
to U.S. naval task-force ships in the Indi- 
an Ocean 

Because Oman is sensitive about be- 
ing seen as a US. client state, no U.S 
personnel are stationed in the country 
The 1980 agreement also stipulates that 
the bases may not be used without the Sul- | 
tan’s express consent. Nevertheless, | 
Oman occasionally feels the need to assert 
its independence. Last September it an- 
nounced the establishment of diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union 

A strong British military presence 
helps the U.S. keep its dis- 
tance. Some 1,000 British 
officers and men serve in 
the Omani armed forces on 
contract. Until last year, a 
Briton was commander of 
the army; British expatri- 
ates still run Oman’s navy 
and air force. When Qa- 
boos faced a Communist 
Insurgency in the south in 
1974, British troops helped 
to suppress it 

A graduate of the elite 
Sandhurst Military Acade- 
my, Qaboos had British support when he 
organized the 1970 coup that sent his fa- | 
ther Sultan Said bin Taimur into exile 
The aging ruler had kept Oman isolated 
from the rest of the world. The country’s 
few cars crawled along only six miles of 
roadway. Three primary schools educated 
a total of 909 males. The gates of Muscat 
were locked at night, and the use of eye- 
glasses was banned 

As a result of Qaboos’ modernization, 
196,000 men and women now receive free 





| education, and a university is under con- 


struction. Autos can use more than 2,000 
miles of paved road. A building boom has 
transformed Muscat, set amid rough 
mountains rising from the sea, into a 
clean and tastefully designed capital! 
Oman’s prosperity may be threatened 
if its oil begins to run out in the 1990s. An- 
other uncertainty comes from the fact 
that Qaboos, who is divorced, has no 
heirs. The leaders who gathered in Mus- 
cat last week can only hope they will be 
invited again for many more of the Sul- 
tan’s anniversaries By John Moody. 


Reported by Barry Hillenbrand/ Muscat 
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B. Dalton proudly announces our largest Holiday Sale ever. 
The books pictured are just a sample of the hundreds of sale books, 
special values and gift ideas available in our stores. And every 
week, the B. Dalton Top Ten hardcover bestsellers are also on sale. 

We make holiday shopping easy. We have books for every 
interest, perfect for holiday giftgiving. From cookbooks to com- 
puter books, fiction to biographies, fitness guides to personal 
success. And many of our stores also offer audio and video tapes 


SALE $12.49 
Elvis and Me 
Priscilla Beaulieu 
Presley’ 
G.P Putnam's Sons 
Here Elvis is seen through the eyes of 
his child-bride, his creation. Yesterday she 
left him. But today-she still loves him. 
Hardcover Regular Price $16.95 B. Dalton 
Sale Price $12.49 (T258) 





SALE $13.99 

The Cat Who Walks 

Through - 

A Comedy 

Manners 

Robert A. Heinlein’ 

G.P Putnam's Sons 
Heinlein at his best-America’s favorite 

and most wildly inventive writer with a 

new classic that's sure to make Heinlein 

converts by the thousands. Hardcover 

Regular Price $17.95 B. Dalton Sale Price 

t $13.99 (1223) 





SALE $12.99 
The Joy Of 
Cooking 
Irma Rombauer and 
Marion Rombauer 
Becker 
Bobbs-Merrill/Macmillan 
4 The standard by which all other cook- 
My books are judged. Thousands of recipes and 
Pd illustrations help you wd preparing and 
eating delicious foods. Hardcover Regular 
Price $16.95 B. Dalton Sale Price $12.99 


(1350) 





[ ANIL 
STEEL 


SALE $12.99 ) IS 
cee Steel/ OF N IS 
Delacorte Press 


Secrets is the kind of story Steel does 
best-the emotional lives of men and women 
in a special kind of family. Hardcover 
Regular Price $17.95 B. Dalton Sale Price 
$12.99 (T303) 


SALE $13.99 


Ferraro 


My Story 
Geraldine Ferraro 
with Linda Bird 
Francke 
Bantam 

The story of the first woman nominated 
by a major party to be Vice-President. After 
ward, the world changed for women, for all 
of us. Hardcover Regular Price $17.95 
B. Dalton Sale Price $13.99 (T342) 





SALE $39.99 
Ansel Adams 


y 

Ansel Adams 
New York Graphic 
Soctety 

The dedication, adventure and achieve 
ments of Ansel Adams. A rare treasure illu 
minated with 270 photographs, 75 of which 
have never before been published. Hard 
cover Regular Price $50.00 B. Dalton 
Sale Price $39.99 (T338) 


——- 
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and computer software. 


Our sales people give you all the help you need. Including 
mail and phone orders, ordering special books, providing gift cer- 
tificates and free gift wrapping, even shipping books anywhere 
in the country. Or for your convenience, order direct by calling 


1-800-232-5866, ext. 600. 


This season, share the joy of reading with those on your 


holiday list. 





SALE $12.99 
Made In America 
Peter Ueberroth 
Morrow 


Peter Ueberroth’s own story. 1984 Time 
Man of the Year, Olympic organizer and 
Baseball Commissioner. This gripping auto 
biography details his administrative genius 
and his rise to the top. Hardcover 07 

99 


Price $17.95 B. Dalton Sale Price $1 
(T291) 


SALE $24.99 
The New 





Random House 
The first and most comprehensive 
one-volume encyclopedia to be created for 
the 80's, A wealth of information for home, 
school, or office. Hardcover Regular Price 
$34.95 B. Dalton Sale Price $24.99 (T70) 


SALE $12.79 
Nutcracker 
E.T.A. Hoffmann, 
Illustrated by 
Maurice Sendak 
Crown 

Maurice Sendak’s daring and innova 
tive new Nutcracker returns to Hoffmann’s 
original 1816 version to find fresh stimula 
tion for his vivid, bewitching creation. 
Regular Price $19.95 B. Dalton Sale Price 
$12.79 (T25) 





Sale begins November 10 and ends December 24, 1985. 





SALE $14.79 
The Mammoth 
Hunters 
Jean M. Auel 
Crown 

The long-awaited third novel in master 
storyteller Jean M. Auel's successful Earth's 
Children™ series. Ayla must make a fateful 
choice between !wo men she loves. Hard 
cover Regular Price $19.95 B. Dalton Sale 
Price $14.79 (T305) 





CARL 
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Carl Sagan Conna 
Simon & Schuster 


This engrossing novel concerns man 
kind’s first encounter with intelligent life 
beyond earth. From one of the most famous 
scientists in the world-Carl Sagan. Hard. 
cover Regular Price $18.95 B. Dalton Sale 
Price $13.99 (T309) 


SALE $13.99 
Contact 


SALE $10.99 
The One Minute 
Manager Putting 
The One Minute 
Manager To Work 
Kenneth Blanciard, 
Robert Lorber and 
Spencer Johnsen 
Berkley 

These runaway bestsellers describe 
quick and simple ways to increase produc- 
tivity and deal with your people. Boxed Set 

ular Price $14.90. B.Dalton Sale Price 
$10.99 (T327) 
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SALE $7.49 Peet, ii] 
Satine FE 

t BAS 
Margaret Weis and eal 4 
Tracy Hickman: 
TSR 


The complete saga of the War of the 
Lance in the fantasy world of Krynn. The 
Trilogy in a beautiful boxed gift set. Regular 
ree 3" B. Dalton Sale Price $7.49 


NEW 
HOUSE BOOK 


SALE $29.99 744) 


Terence Conran's . 
Nevtlonse Book VL: TE ij. , 
Terence Conran | 
Random House 

Includes intriguing, innovative ideas 
for living rooms, dining rooms, kitchens 
and baths, lofts, offices, apartments, city 
homes, and country homes. Over 750 
exquisitely detailed photographs. 
Regular Price $40.4 B, Dalton Sale 
Price $29.99 (T68) 


Reader's Digest 
Complete Do-It- 
Yourself Manual 
Random House 

A classic howto manual which, in one 
volume covers all aspects of home maint 
enance. A gold mine of tips, directions and 
advice from experts. Hardcover Regular 
Price $20.95 B. Dalton Sale Price 
$14.99 (T328) 





SALE $16.99 
10 Maxell MD2-D 
kettes 
Double Sided! 
Double Density 
Lifetime guar 
antee. For your IBM 








SALE $12.99 
Better Homes 
And Gardens 
New Cookbook 
Meredith 

America’s most popular cookbook. This 
handy ringbound edition contains lighter 
and more nutritious meals for the way we 
cook and eat today. From main dishes to 
desserts. Ringbound Regular Price $16.95 
B. Dalton Sale Price $12.99 (T51) 








SALE $15.99 § 


Motor Auto Repair “4 
Manual 1986 7 

49th Edition * 

Hearst 


This bestselling manual covers more 
than 1,900 models of domestic cars from 
1980 to 1986. More than 55,000 service 
specs and 2,500 illustrations. Hardcover 
Regular Price $21.50 B. Dalton Sale 
Price $15.99 (T269) 


R 


SALE $9.99 <: 
The Random 


Random House 
An authoritative reference book at a 
great price-for the student and the profes 
sional. This thesaurus has been verified 
for accuracy and ease-of-use. Hardcover 
Regular Price $14.95 B. Dalton Sale 
ice $9.99 (T112) 


maxell 


SALE $15.99 
TDK Blank Video 
Cassette 

A special event 


Dictionary 
2nd College Edition 
Thumb-Indexed 
Houghton Mifflin 
This is a high-quality, bestselling 
dictionary at an especially appealing price. 
Understandable definitions, guidance on 
usage and synonyms, thousands of photo- 
graphs and illustrations. Hardcover Regular 
Price $15.95 B. Dalton Sale Price 
$10.99 (T113) 





PLANETS 





Edited by Byron 
Preiss: 
Bantam 

A new look at the solar system through 
imaginative science fiction, science fact, 
and illustrations. Introductory essays by 
Isaac Asimov and Arthur C. Clarke, Hard- 
cover Regular Price $24.95 B. Dalton 
Sale Price $18.99 (T374) 


HPBooks 


Cookbook 


SALE $9.99 





Pat Jester/HP Books 
The comprehensive guide to microwave 
cooking. Includes tips to convert conven 
tional recipes into microwave recipes. 
Lavishly illustrated with 495 helpful color 
hotos. Satisfaction guaranteed. Paperback 
bs ay Price $14.95 B. Dalton Sal 
ce $9.99 (T224) 
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SALE $29.95 | 
Exo The “itty bitty” 
E TEAS san tok Ligh 
; Zelco 


SALE $11.99 
The Universe Of = ie 
Douglas Adams Ff { 
i 
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The Complete Four 
Volume Set 


Douglas Adams. 
Pocket Books 
All four of the super-selling Douglas 
Adams Hitchhiker books are available in 
a special boxed set. And now available in 
porte Repay Price $15.80 B. Dalton 
le Price $11.99 (T57) 
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SALE $14.79 
Citation World 
Atlas 
Hammond 
Completely revised, updated and de- 
signed for ease-of-information access. An 
invaluable reference tool for all ages com- 
lete with 415 maps, charts, and zip codes. 
over Regular Price $22.95 B. Dalton 
Sale Price $14.79 (T24) 





Edited by 
Achtemeier with the 
Society of Biblical 
Literature 
Harper & Row 

This indispensable thumb-indexed ref 
erence book belongs in every home, school 
and library. A matchless resource for any 
one seeking a deeper understanding of the 
bible. 3,700 entries. Hardcover Regular 
Price $24.95 B. Dalton Sale Price 
$19.79 (1271) 
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PC, and compatibles. Regular Price $24.95 

B. Dalton Sale Price $16.99 (T418) Also 

Available: 10 Maxell MD1-D, Single 

Sided/Double Density For Apple II Series, 

Commodore 64 and 128, and Alari. Regular 

Mod $19.95 B. Dalton Sale Price $11.99 
419) 


bon. 


package containing 3 video cassettes. Per 
fect for sports events, concerts, or filming 
your own movies. Available in VHS and 
Beta. VHS/Beta Regular Price $26.85 

B. Dalton VHS Sale Price $15.99 (T313) 
Beta Sale Price $15.99 (T402) 


For a limited time, when you buy the 
book light, you also receive a travel pouch 
for $29.95. Regular “combo” price $39.95 
B. Dalton Sale Price $29.95 (T170) 


To order toll free, call 1-800-232-5866, ext. 600 
Sale begins November 10 and ends December 24, 1985. 
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SALE $13.49 
Mary Lou 
Creating A 
Champion 
Mary Lou Retton 
Bela Karolyi with 
John Power 
McGraw Hill 
Gymnast Mary Lou Retton tells the story 
of her 1984 rise to Olympi ¢ stardom. Hard 
cover Regular Price $16.95 B. Dalton Sale 
Price $13. 49 (T23) 
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SALE $12.69 |, POBRIVE 

Forgive Me ficou chien 
Cathleen Crowell an Came HUTS 

Webb with 

Marie Chapian 

Revell 


She convinced the world with a lie. And 
now has the courage to tell the truth. Hard 
cover Regular Price $15.95 B. Dalton Sale 
Price $12.69 (T404) 


SALE $14.99 
The Invaders Plan 
L. Ron Hubbard 
Misston Earth 

From the bestselling author of Battle 
field Earth. L.. Ron Hubbard's major new sci 
ence fiction series. Hardcover Regular Price 
$18.95 B. Dalton Sale Price $14.99 (1290) 





SALE $23.89 


The American 


Medical Associa- 


tion Family 
Medical Guide 
AMA 

Random House 





SALE $13.29 





Yeager 

General Chuck —t a 
Yeager and a = 
Leo Janos - 
Bantam 


This exciting book reveals why Yeager, 
the greatest test pilot ever, has the “right 
stuff”. Hardcover Regular Price $17.95 
B. Dalton Sale Price $13.29 (1333) 


CHARLES 
& DIANA 


SALE $13.99 
Charles And Diana 
Ralph G. Martin 
GP Putnam's Sons 

Hundreds of 
the royal couple's closest friends and associ 
ates give us a detailed biography. Hardcaver 
my Price $18.95 B. Dalton Sale Price 
$13.99 (T275) 





SALE $12.69 

The Courage Of 

A Conservative JAM st. , 

James G. Watt with \y 

Doug Wead \ I ( 

Simon & Schuster —eeemene 
An eloquent plea for revitalizing the 

American ideal of spiritual freedom and poli 

tical liberty. Hardcover Regular Price $15.95 

B.Dalton Sale Price $12.69 (T343) 


The Betty Crocker 
Cookbook 

Betty Crocker 
Golden 





SALE $12.69 





SALE $11.89 
Ronnie And Nancy 
A Very Special 
Love Story 
Bill Adler 
Crown 

The true story of the Reagans’ 30-year 
romance, from Hollywood to Washington 
Hardcover Regular Price $14.95 B. Dalton 
Sale Price $11.89 (T298) 





FRANK 
SINA 


ae 
SALE $39.99 ri Fo 
Frank Sinatra 
My Father SINATRA 


Nancy Sinatra 
Doubleday 

The surprising biography of the 
legendary superstar Frank Sinatra. Written 
by his daughter Nancy Sinatra. Hardcover 
Regular Price $50.00 B. Dalton Sale Price 
$39.99 (T299) 





| AGifte 
[Hope 
SALE $11.89 a 
A Gift Of Hope 
How We Survive 
Our Tragedies 
Robert Veninga 
Te 
A book to help everyone cope with 
adversity and find the strength to go on 
Hardcover Regular Price $14.95 B. Dalton 
Sale Price $11.89 (1317) 


Easy Basics For 
Good Cooking 


Sunset 


SALE $11.89 





SALE $14.29 U4 
DeLorean e 
John 2. DeLorean wy » 
Zondervan 

In this auto 
biography, John DeLorean details what he 
did and did net do, and why his narcotics 
trial ended before he presented his defense 
Hardcover Regular Price $17.95 B. Dalton 
Sale Price $14.29 (T332) 


SALE $13.99 
Re-inventing The ae 
Corporation the aa 
John Naisbittand ~— Corporation 
Patricia Aburdene 
Warner 

Opportunities for transforming your job 
and your company in the new information 
society. Hardcover Regular Price $17.50 
B. Dalton Sale Price $13.99 (T289) 
Murry Hope 


oxeutnet 
& 
St Martin's Press —— 


A new system of divination and self. 
understanding which taps into the wisdom 
of the Egyptians. Includes book and cards 
similar to the Tarot. Hardcover Regular Price 
$19.95 B. Dalton Sale Price $15.89 (T191) 


SALE $15.89 
The Way Of 
Cartouche 

An Oracle 

Of Ancient 
Egyptian Magic 





The most authoritative and useful home 
medical reference, with unique self 
diagnosis charts. Hardcover Regular Price 
$29.95. B. Dalton Sale Price $23.89 (T69) 





750 stores nationwide 
Sale begins November 10 and ends December 


This all-time bestseller is an indispens 
able kitchen tool. Over 1,500 recipes, 299 
color photos. Ringbound Regular Price 
$15.95 B. Dalton Sale Price $12.69 (T349) 


Whether you're a beginner or experi 
enced chef, this is your book. 300 color 
photos. Washable. Hardcover Regular Price 
$14.95. B. Dalton Sale Price $11.89(T244) 
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YOU SPEND TWO-THIRDS 

OF YOUR LIFE INUNDERWEAR. 
SPEND THREE MINUTES READING 
WHY IT PAYS TO BUY THE BEST. 
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CLASSIC BRIEF IN SKY BLUE 








before it’s spun into a superior yarn 

The Jockey brand and Y-front design 
promise you comfort plus fashion. 
Because the briefs 









mu tretch = 
without Bd 
binding ee 
because 


they must 
fit well after 
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Fabric that 
ticity not found in 

the coarse clot rdinary underwear 
Jockey Classic b Il stretch 
naturally to fit you personally 

Jockey briefs are sewn from separate 
panels cut to precise dimensions. 
Most manufacturers cut leg openings in 
a tube of fabric and call it a brief. If your 
briefs don't have seams on both sides 
chances are you re uncomfortable 





















Slip into a pair of Classic briefs. It's no 
accident that they ook so good, that 
they fee the close fit, the 





oring. Feel the gentle 
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support of 
comfortab 
leg openinas 0 
synthetics, rubbe 1 you 
So proud of our name we weave it 
into the waistband. The Jockey name 
S woven into the tough natural rubber 
We want to be sure you won't forget 


who made your briefs 
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Needed: A Quick Conviction 


The prosecutors wanted a 
speedy trial, and they got it. In sev- 
en hours, a three-judge panel in 
Genoa tried and convicted five Pal- 
estinian terrorists last week for ille- 
gally possessing arms and explo- 
sives in connection with the Oct. 7 
seajacking of the Achille Lauro. 
The trial was a pre-emptive move 
to ensure the defendants’ continued Mohammed Issa Abbas 
custody while Italian magistrates 
prepare for the more serious battle ahead: the trial of the five 
young Palestinians and eleven others, including alleged Master- 
mind Mohammed Abul Abbas Zaidan, who are charged with 
kidnaping and the murder of Passenger Leon Klinghoffer. 

The four men who commandeered the Italian liner received 
prison sentences that ranged from four to eight years. Two days 
after the proceeding, it was learned that the youngest was only 
17 years old and would have to be retried in a juvenile court. A 
fifth defendant, Mohammed Issa Abbas, who was arrested in 
Genoa carrying false passports before the ship set sail, received a 
$1,700 fine and a nine-year sentence for smuggling Kalashnikov 
automatic rifles and hand grenades into Italy. Abbas, 24, told the 
court that he is a cousin of Abul Abbas. 






GREECE 
An Anniversary Gets Ugly 


It was the worst domestic vi- 
olence since the Socialist gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister An- 
dreas Papandreou took power in 
1981. The trouble began during 
the annual Nov. 17 march com- 
memorating the 1973 student 
uprising that marked the begin- 
ning of the end of the country’s 

; seven-year military dictatorship. 
Plainclothesman arrests arioter Thugs in the crowd ran amuck 
and attacked a police bus. One 
of the cops shot back, killing a 15-year-old schoolboy. The Ath- 
ens government quickly charged the policeman with man- 
slaughter. Papandreou, who has been under attack from orga- 
nized labor for imposing austerity measures, condemned the 
shooting as a “horrible act of murder.” 

But the killing only spawned more violence. Hundreds of 
militant students raged through downtown streets, smashing 
windows and throwing Molotov cocktails. More than 1,000 pro- 
testers barricaded themselves in Athens Polytechnic University. 
After two days and nights of disturbances, peace returned, at a 
cost of one dead, more than 100 injured, and a political casualty, 
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signed in dismay at the handling of the crisis. 


Extremists Unleash Their Fury 


Nobody said it was going to be easy. The controversial An- 
glo-Irish accord, signed two weeks ago by Prime Ministers Mar- 
garet Thatcher and Garret FitzGerald, gave the Dublin govern- 
ment a limited voice in the affairs of the British province of 
Northern Ireland for the first time. Last week, though the agree- 
ment had received solid support in both the British and Irish 
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Government Spokesman Costas Laliotis, a left-winger who re- | 
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parliaments, it was harshly attacked by extremists on both sides. 

When British Secretary of State for Northern Ireland Tom | 
King arrived at Belfast city hall for a luncheon, he had to run a 
gauntlet of angry Protestants who pushed him, threw eggs and 
hurled insults. The Rev. Ian Paisley, leader of the militantly Prot- | 
estant Democratic Unionist Party, denounced King as “a white- 
livered cur” and “a yellow-bellied coward.” On Saturday, tens of 
thousands of Protestants converged on the city hall, where they 
set aflame the Irish tricolor and an effigy of Thatcher. 

On the other side of Ulster’s bloody equation, the outlawed 
Irish Republican Army claimed responsibility for the murders of 
a policeman, a militiaman and a businessman, which were car- 
ried out in the seven days since the signing of the accord. 


WEST GERMANY 
New Life in the Fast Lane 


Unlike most other countries with modern, high-speed mo- 
torways, West Germany allows drivers to zip along as fast as 
they choose on more than 5,000 miles of autobahn. So when the 
Bonn government earlier this year suggested that a nationwide 
limit of 62 m.p.h. (100 k.p.h.) was a possibility, the outcry was 
long and loud. Now the danger appears to have passed. In the 
face of noisy protests, the Cabinet of Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
last week voted to keep the autobahn free and fast. 

The move followed publication of an official study conclud- 
ing that slower speeds would do little to cut fuel consumption or 
air pollution. The latter point was especially sensitive. More than 
half of West Germany’s forests are diseased or dying, largely be- 
cause of poisonous emissions from factories and motor vehicles. 
Still, there is some hope for the trees. Government officials are 
discussing an 81 m.p.h. (130 k.p.h.) limit as one that their speed- 
loving countrymen might accept. With good reason: the Brus- 
sels-based European Commission may soon propose a European 
Community-wide limit, which West Germany would be under 
considerable pressure from its neighbors to accept. The probable 
standard: 81 m.p.h. 


Hats Off to the Kepi 


For French policemen, the kepi 
was never the most practical of head- 
gear. It had a tendency to fall off when 
the wearer chased a fleeing criminal, 
and it did not keep the rain off the 
neck. Still, an era ended earlier this 
month when the kepi began disap- 
pearing from the heads of police in 
Paris and elsewhere. The round, pill- 
box cap is being replaced by a flat- 
topped, short-beaked hat of the style 
worn by U.S. police. 

Some French police officers last Old and new uniforms 
week began wearing a new uniform 
that, like the American-style hat, was created by Pierre Bal- 
main, the Paris fashion house. Le new look, as the French press 
quickly dubbed the change, replaces the old tailored jacket with 
a loose-fitting, blouse-style top that leaves an officer’s gun holster 
free and visible for the first time. “It’s a younger silhouette,” said 
Frank Adler, who designed the new uniform for Balmain. Noted 
one policeman: “It’s more practical. But the most important 
change is that we can reach our gun much more quickly.” Some 
older members of the force, however, lament the passing of a na- 
tional symbol. “For most people, the image of the French police- 
man is the kepi,” said the curator of the police museum at the 
Paris Prefecture. “Now all that has disappeared.” 
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More and More, She’s the Boss 


Women executives are on the move and taking over top jobs in cort in corpor ations 


sk most boys what they are going 

to be when they grow up, and they 

might answer that they want to be 
a policeman, an astronaut or whatever 
Daddy is. But when someone asked Jona- 
than Sheer, 12, that question, he an- 
swered without hesitation: “I want my 
mother’s job.” 

Jonathan's mother Jane Evans is the 
president of Monet (estimated 1985 sales 
$120 million), part of Crystal Brands. Ev- 
ans sees her son’s answer as a sign of the 
times. Says she: “If a boy had said that 20 
years ago, people would have assumed 
that his mother was a secretary.” Today 
Mom may be an executive 

Women are now setting their corpo- 
rate goals high, and more and more are 
achieving their ambitions. Between 1972 
and 1983, the number of executive women 
in U.S. business more than doubled, from 
1.4 million to 3.5 million, and it is still 

ays Harvard Labor Economist 
‘The growth of women 


climbing. S 
David E g 
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in the work force is probably the single 
most important change that has ever tak- 
en place in the American labor market 
Their arrival at high executive levels will 
be the major development for working 
women over the next 20 years.” 

Only one woman, Katharine Gra 
ham, chairman of the Washington Post 
Co. (1984 sales: $984 million), heads a 
FORTUNE 500 company. Her family con- 
trolled the Post when she took over in 
1963. Like Graham, women who headed 
major firms in the past were usually the 
wives or daughters of the owners. Christie 
Hefner runs Playboy Enterprises, the 
company started by her father. Moya 
Lear became chairman of LearAvia, a 
maker of corporate jets, after her husband 
William died in 1978 

But a new class of women executives 
are heading upward in U.S. companies, 
climbing the corporate ladder one rung at 
a time. They are moving higher on the ba- 
sis of talent, not family ties. Perhaps the 


| search firm 
SS : J 


most highly placed of these bootstrap fe- | 
male executives is Verna Gibson, who in 
May was named president of Limited 
Stores (see box). With estimated 1985 sales 
of $800 million, Limited Stores is the larg- 
est women’s fashion chain in the U.S. 

Behind those executives, advancing 
through the ranks in banks, manufactur- 
ing companies, retail firms and service 
corporations are thousands of ambitious 
young women. Says Rand Corp. Econo- 
mist James P. Smith: “They are in the 
pipeline in middle management now. It is 
inevitable that after 20 years of work ex- 
perience, a good number of those women 
will be at the top.” 

Companies have discovered that se- 
lecting only male candidates means | 
ignoring about half of the best talent | 
available, and many are now actively re- 
cruiting women managers. Says Caroline 
Nahas, a partner at Korn/Ferry Interna- 
tional, a Los Angeles-based executive- 
“More and more companies 
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realize that a good manager is a good 
manager regardless of sex.” 

Some firms were quicker than others 
to regard women as executive timber. In 
his latest book, Jnnovation and Entrepre- 
neurship, Management Expert Peter 
Drucker reports that New York’s Citi- 
bank was one of the first major companies 
to go after female M.B.A.s, in the 1970s. 
Recruiters who were sent out in search of 
the best male graduates in finance and 
marketing began reporting back to head- 
quarters that many of the best graduates 
were women, not men. The bank told 
them simply to hire the best. 

Wall Street has come a long way since 
Muriel Siebert became the first woman to 
buy a seat on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, in 1967. Shortly thereafter, Sie- 
bert, who has her own firm, became the 
first woman to trade on the floor of the ex- 
change. Though only a handful of women 
have become partners at major trading 
houses, about one-third of Wall Street's 
younger professionals are now female 

As women have taken their place in 
management, both sexes have learned 
new ways of working together. Women 
have started taking more risks and com- 
peting more aggressively. Says Cathleen 
Black, publisher of USA Today: “Unfor- 
tunately, for a long time women were just 
grateful to get a position. Men, on the oth- 
er hand, assumed that they were on the 
fast track.” Women managers have also 
developed a more relaxed style, in con- 
trast to the harsh manner of some of their 
predecessors. One reason for that change: 
men are becoming more comfortable with 
the new relationships. 

Choosing a woman for a senior posi- 
tion used to be enough to spark speculation 
that the company was in trouble. Leanne 
Lachman, president of the Chicago-based 
Real Estate Research Corp. (estimated 








1985 revenues: $7.8 million), recalls that 
her promotion in 1979 triggered such sto- 
ries about her firm. Says she: “Appointing 
a woman as president was a high-risk 
thing to do at the time.” Barbara Gardner 
Proctor avoided the problem in 1970 when 
she founded her Chicago advertising agen- 
cy by naming it Proctor & Gardner. Some 
early clients, she recalls, “assumed that 
there was a Mr. Gardner who ran the busi- 
ness, and I was in sales. I did not dissuade 
them from believing this.” 


omen executives are now more 

likely to be judged solely on their 

performance. Says Madelyn De- 
vine, a senior vice president at Wall Street’s 
Oppenheimer & Co.: “The overwhelming 
objective is to make money. If you can pro- 
duce, it doesn’t matter what you look like 
or who you are.” Susan Fisher, senior vice 
president of New York’s Manufacturers 
and Traders Trust, agrees. Says she: “This 
bank wouldn't care if I was a purple frog. 


All that matters is what I can do for the | 


bottom line.” Atlantic Richfield Treasurer 
Camron Cooper manages $25 billion in 
company assets and insists that being a 
woman has nothing to do with her job. “I 
am the treasurer of Atlantic Richfield,” she 
says, “not the female treasurer.” 

As the number of women managers 
grows, male views about them are chang- 
ing. The Harvard Business Review in Sep- 
tember published an update of a survey 
done in 1965 on opinions about women 
executives. While only 9% of the men 
questioned in 1965 said that they held 
“strongly favorable” attitudes toward 
women executives, 33% of those asked in 
1985 said they held that view 

Similarly, the proportion of men who 
thought women were “temperamentally 
unfit for management” declined, from 
51% in 1965 to 18% this year. Said one 


male corporate vice president interviewed 
for the survey: “Women run the gamut 
from poor to excellent, just as men do.” 
Perhaps more significant, 47% of the 
male executives said they would feel com- 
fortable working for a woman, compared 
with 27% earlier. Concluded the authors 
of the study: “Stereotypes once held as 
truth have begun slowly tc crumble.” 

Still, while women are making dra- 
matic progress through the lower and 
middle ranks of U.S. companies, many 
managers, male as well as female, say that 
an invisible line often seems to block qual- 
ified women from joining top manage- 
ment. Says Thomas Peters, co-author of 
In Search of Excellence: “The number of 
women in executive positions today is tru- 
ly revolutionary, but there is still an in- 
credible barrier to women who want the 
few best jobs.” He says that it will be far 
easier for a woman to become President of 
| the U.S. than to head one of the “male 
bastions” in corporate America. 

Peters attributes this reluctance to ac- 
cept women at the pinnacle of the corpo- 
rate world to “theclubby atmosphere, the 
unspoken rules at the top.” Since so few 
senior executives can win the top jobs, tal- 
ent and qualifications are not the only 
characteristics determining the victors. 
Some chief executives seem to be unable 
to think of the female manager as a stand- 
in, a potential successor. Says Monet's Ev- 
ans: “The chief executives of most major | 
US. corporations have never worked for 
or with a superbly qualified woman. They 
know us only as secretaries, wives and | 
lovers. This group is simply not comfort- 
able with us.” 

There is some evidence that this so- 
called comfort factor may not change sig- 
nificantly until younger men who have 
spent their careers working alongside 
| competent women begin to run major 
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U.S. companies. Among the men in the 
Harvard Business Review survey, those 
age 40 or younger were more likely to say 
that they would feel comfortable working 
for a woman boss. 

Another sign that women have yet to 
be fully accepted as executives is a stub- 
born salary gap. Separate studies by Har- 
vard, the Rand Corp., Stanford and the 
Columbia University Graduate School of 
Business have all documented the same 
trend. According to Mary Anne De- 
vanna, who conducted the Columbia 
study released last year, female M.B.A.s 
entering the work force are paid the same 
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she: “My current goal is to be the best 
corpcrate president in the nation.” 
Small dreams have no place at the 
Limited, Inc. Founded in 1963 by Chair- 
man Leslie Wexner, the Columbus- 
based firm consists of Limited Stores 
and six other retail divisions. Indeed, 
the company has grown so fast that 
$1,000 worth of shares bought when the 
firm first went public in 1969 would to- 
day be worth $1,237,000. Wexner gives 
Gibson credit for much of that success. 
Gibson has the hands-on style 
that is crucial in retailing. A few 
weeks ago, she was in Manhattan’s first 
Limited store after hours, dressed in 
jeans and a sweatshirt, fixing the 
mannequins. The next morning, attired 
more elegantly in a green silk blouse 
and black skirt, she presided over 
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A Self-Styled Gibson Girl 


erna Gibson did not have her eye on the executive suite 
27 years ago, when she took a part-time sales job in a 
Point Pleasant, W. Va., department store. But that is just 
where she is after a successful career in retailing. As presi- 
| dent of Limited Stores, she is perhaps the highest-ranking 

woman to have worked her way up in a major American cor- 

poration. Her ambition today is both simple and lofty. Says 


starting salaries as men with the same 
qualifications (1985 average: $28,584) 
But within ten years, the women fall be- 
hind by 20% in pay, regardless of the 
company they work for or their jobs 

Most management experts think that 
several women will win the top jobs in 
FORTUNE 500 companies within the next 
20 years. But few think that women will 
head half of America’s larger companies 
any time soon. One reason cited by Rand’s 
Smith: “There will always be women who 
will choose to stay home for family reasons, 
and either not have a career or drop out of 
their careers.” But whether financial need 
or ambition sparks their pursuit of a career, 
the majority of women are choosing to 
work. According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, more women are working today 
than ever before, 55% in the latest survey 

Many of those who are unwilling to 
accept the continuing salary gap or the 
frustrations in reaching the very top are 
leaving corporations to set up their own 
firms. Launching a company offers some 
indisputable advantages. Says Kay Ko- 
plovitz, founder and president of the cable 
firm USA Network: “The best way to get 
to the top for a woman is to start there.” 
Says Sandra Kurtzig, founder and chair- 
man of ASK Computer Systems in Los 
Altos, Calif. (estimated 1985 sales: $100 
million): “My being a woman is just not 
an issue. I’m the boss. They'd better be 
comfortable with me—or else.” 

At a time when corporations are fac- 
ing ever greater competition, especially 
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ters: “It is competition in the market- 
place, not women, that is changing corpo- 
rations.” Now that women make up 
nearly half the U.S. labor force and are | 
earning more than half of all bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees, tapping that pool of 
skills is nothing more than good business 
sense. Says Charles Brown, chairman of 
AT&T; “Removing the barriers that pre- 
vent women from realizing their potential 
is of critical importance for the stability, 
growth and competitive position of Amer- 


from foreign firms, American companies | ican business.” — By Janice Castro. 
are learning that they must reach out for | Reported by Rosemary Byrnes/New York and ’ 
talent and ignore sex. Says Thomas Pe- | Cristina Garcia/San Francisco 
: 
the opening of the store, the 600th in the chain 
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The president in her Manhattan store 


Married at the end of her sophomore year at Marshall 


ngton, W. Va., Gibson worked in various 


cities while her husband James was building his career in | 
sales. In 1971 she saw her first Limited store in a shopping 
mall in Columbus. Intrigued by its high-style, affordable fash- 
ion approach, she got in touch with Wexner. Says he: “Noone 
had ever called me to talk about my business. She became my 
assistant with no title and little pay.” 

As the chain began to take off, growing from eight stores to 


100 in her first five years with the firm, 
Gibson kept the books, traveled as a buy- 
er and even delivered loads of merchan- 
dise in her station wagon when the stores 
ran short. For three years during the 
company’s heaviest growth, when the 
Gibsons’ two daughters Kelly and Beth 
were in high school, James Gibson stayed 
home to take care of them. He now owns 
J. Duffy's, an Ohio company that special- 
izes in designer home accessories 

Now that Kelly and Beth are in col- 
lege, Gibson frequently ducks away for 
weekends with her husband at their South 
Carolina condominium or relaxes aboard 
a 50-ft. Chris-Craft yacht they keep in 
Palm Beach, Fla. Says she: “I am a wife, a 
mother, a girl and a corporate president. I 
like it that way and in that order.” It seems P 
to be a formula for success. 
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“So you people from Arthur Young 
are saying you can make our hig _ 
priced computers work for a living?” 
I must admit... 

























.. they were start- 
ing to speak my 
language. 

They weren't e 
intimidated | //® 
either, when I ly WW is 
saidthat most /S *, 
computer is, 
experts 
seemed more 
interested 
in high 
technology 
than high 
profit- 
ability. 

Grow- 
ing up in 
the oil busi- 
ness, I was well 
aware of the power of high 
tech. But I also knew that the 
companies who could focus 
that power on the bottom 





now. And 
the decisions 

I have to make 

based on them. 
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If you would like help 
with your management 

information systems 

planning, or information 























together all 
our information 


line would be on top. resources. They even dis- about our other services, call 
My instincts told me the covered we could be jeopar- us at 800-621-6494. 
Arthur Young systems people | dizing our oil leases by not Arthur Young. Personal 
lived there too. accurately tracking our advisors to business. 
As the weeks passed they acreage position, state by Accounting, auditing, 
really dug in. They were state, lease by lease. tax, financial and manage- 
getting personally involved They were able to really ment consulting. 


in the project. I liked that 

personal professionalism. 
I was really impressed 

the way they helped pull 


make those computers work! 
And I'll tell you this, I feel 
a lot more confident about 
the results I’m getting 
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It isn't that today’s executive lacks information. 
Far from it. 

Fact is. you are deluged with information. 

The problem. of course. is getting through it ail. 
‘To get at those relevant facts you need. 

Fortunately. there is a solution. The Smart Desk 
equipped with an IBM graphics workstation. 

This kind of Smart Desk lets you look at easily 
understandable pictures—such as graphs. charts 
and diagrams—instead of thousands of words. As a 
result. you spend less time making your way 
through data and more time making decisions. 

What's more. with the graphics Smart Desk the 
time you save isn’t only your own. For you can easily 





translate the information you need to share into 
charts. graphs and the like. 

Case in point: the business meeting. According 
toa Wharton School of Business study on the use of 
overhead projectors. time spent in meetings can be 
cut by some 28% simply by making greater use of 
visuals such as graphics. 

The Smart Desk with graphics capabilities not 
only makes it all possible. it makes it all painless. 
Even if youve never sat in front of a computer 
before. 

With the IBM 3270 Personal Computer AT/G. 
for example. you can interact with your company’s 
mainframe computer or work independently. With 


The Smart Desk from IBM__| 





speak faster than words. 














































What you see here are some of the many, many words it would take to 
describe what's on the computer's screen. And even these arent enough. 
Here's what we mean. Sales began on week 12 with one unit sold. During 
week 13, four units were sold. Week 14, 18 units sold. Week 15, 20 units sold. 
Week 16, 48 units sold. Week 17, 42 units sold. Week 18, 46 units sold. 
Week 19, 60 units sold. Week 20, 125 units sold. Week 21, 20 units sold. 
Week 22, 146 units sold. Week 23, 132 units sold. Week 24, 149 units sold. 
And week 25, 148 units sold. By the end of week 15, an upward trend was 
indicated. In order to boost sales performance a three-day promotion 
was run, beginning at week 16. This promotion resulted in actually 
lower sales figures, as they declined from 48 at week 16 to 42 at week 17, 
and rising slightly to 46 at the end of week 18. Following this period, 
another upward trend began with volumes up to about 125 in the next two 
weeks. However, from that point on sales became erratic. A study of 
sales performance during the last five weeks of this period indicates an 
approximate 27 unit-per-month increase to date. However, the erratic 
behavior of product sales (week 20: 125 units sold, week 21: 20 units 
sold, week 22: 146 units sold, week 23: 132, week 24: IAL, and week 25: 148), 
coupled with the fact that volumes never hit the 150 unit sales point 
would indicate a leveling off of demand. Compared to expected normal 
sales ranges, a standard pattern was followed with at no point there 
being any exceptionally good indications. On the contrary, during 
weeks 18 and 19, it was about minus five to minus ten against the 
worst-case of 53 and 76 respectively. With the exception of the 
promotional period—during which greater sales were achieved, 
that is sales that exceeded the normal sales range—sales were con- 
sistently toward the lower-end side. Even though sales did not exceed normal sales 
upper limits, they were favorable from a competitive-position perspective, After the initial phase where 
sales were one, four and 18 for the first three weeks, against three, six and II for the competition, we were 
above the competitive levels consistently. It should also be noted that as our sales began to flatten, so did 
the competition. In week 16, our sales were at 48 units, while the competitive product was at 18 units. In 
week 17, we were at 42, while the competitor was at 28. In week 18, we were at 46, they were at 42. In week 19, we 
were at 60), while they were at 58. During week 20, we were at 125, they were at 74. In week 21, we sold 120 units, 
they sold 87. Week 22, we sold 6, they sold 94. Week 23, we experienced a decline in sales to approximately 
132 units. Our competitor, on the other hand, was at 97 units. In week 24, we were at 49, and they were at 96. In 
the 25th week, the final week of tracking sales, our sales were at 148, while our competitor's were at 95. 








our 3270 PC AT/G. you can draw detailed designs ‘lo receive literature.cal oa =? 
and sketches in a variety of colors. Even create foils 1 800 IBM-2 108. Ext. 3. '= = 
and maintain files of pictures for presentations. or send in this coupon. =S=ST= 
And. of course. you can do all the things with the 
3270 PC AT/G that you can do with a 3270 PC AT. ---------_---_-_----- _| 
You don’t need two different workstations. | IBM 2-2 | 
There is an IBM graphics workstation ready to | Aton Dept. ye | 
‘ ‘aragon Drive 
make almost any desk a Smart Desk. All with the | Montvale. NJ 07645 | 
kind of high resolution that makes for maximum | | 
clarity and readability. And every one is backed by j s Please sent me literature on IBM graphies workstations. | 
IBM’s commitment to service and support. ) Please have an IBM marketing representative contact me. | 
PI | 
If speeding the flow of information interests you. a Nas ee | 
perhaps you should investigate a means for accom- | tie pie | 
plishing precisely that. L compan ; | 
The Smart Desk. eo aw ss) 
One place where graphics not only speak faster | city State Zip. | 
than words. they speak for themselves. ie ee ciate al 
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THIS VACATION 
COMES WITH A NEW 
SET OF DISHES. _ 





Picante de Ave. Boned chicken with Machas a la Parmesana. Pacific clams with white Yapingachos. Cheese-filled potato tortilla 
paprika sauce wine and cheese. with egg and peanut sauce 
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Langosta del Pacifico. Pacific lobster with Ajiaco. Chicken stew with potato, corn Bife de Chorizo. Broiled Argentine beef served 
mayonnaise. and capers with Chimichumi sauce. (Parsley, garlic and oil) 

In South America, the local cuisines are as fascinating to explore as the local scenery. 

In fact, the food is so appealing, you'll think the old adage “travel is broadening” actually refers to the 
size of your waistline. 

Bu: never fear. In South America, you work off the pounds by hiking to see the ruins, tou ring cities 
filled with masterpieces of baroque architecture, jogging along sandy beaches, skiing down the world’s 
highest slopes and dancing to the beat of a South American tango. 

And with Easterns help, you won't have to spend as much money as you think. 

Eastern can fly you to Argentina, Chile, Parz aguay, Bolivia, Colombia and Ecuador in South America 
As well as to Mexico, Guatemala, Panama and Costa Rica. 


- —— 
In fact, to more of Latin America from more of North : \ Y fe 
America than any other airline. With packages that make your YES Sey 
vacation affordable. 


For more facts, see us or your Travel Agent EASTERNI 


And take a vacation that fulfills you in every way. WE EARN OUR WINGS EVERY DAY’ 














Texas-Size 
Pennzoil wins $10.5 billion 


hile the rest of America sat watch- 

ing New Year's Day bow! games on 
TV on Jan. 1, 1984, Getty Oil Scion Gor- 
don Getty and J. Hugh Liedtke, chairman 
of Pennzoil, shook hands on a $5.3 billion 
merger. In Getty’s luxurious New York 
City apartment overlooking Fifth Ave- 
nue, Liedtke agreed to pay $110 a share 
for 43% of Getty Oil. Five days later, Get- 
ty’s board of directors approved a deal— 
but not with Pennzoil. Between Jan. | and 
Jan. 6, Texaco Chairman John McKinley 
had made a bold $125-a-share bid for 
Getty, and Getty’s board had grabbed the 








better offer. Total price tag: $10.2 billion. 

Angry and vengeful, Pennzoil’s 
Liedtke sued Texaco, and last week the oil 
giant paid a painful price for its successful 
maneuver. A Houston jury decided that 
Texaco had sabotaged Pennzoil’s contract 
with Getty, and fined Texaco an awesome 
$10.5 billion. It was the largest sum ever 
awarded in a corporate court fight, dwarf- 
ing the $1.8 billion won by MCT ina 1980 
suit against AT&T. 

Testifying by videotape, Getty told ju- 
rors thata few days after sitting down with 
Liedtke, he had learned that the J. Paul 
Getty Museum had agreed to sell its 11.8% 
stake in Getty Oil to Texaco. Getty, who 
controlled 40.2% of his family’s oil compa- 
ny, described being approached by Tex- 
aco, which wanted to buy his shares. He 
explained why he agreed to make a deal: 
he feared that by keeping his shares while 
others sold out, he would be just a minority 
stockholder with no real power. 

Texaco Attorney Richard Miller tried 
to show that Getty’s agreement with 
Houston-based Pennzoil was never con- 
summated. Getty Board Member Henry 
Wendt testified that the offer of $110 a 
share by Pennzoil’s Liedtke was “hostile” 
and said the board had rejected it on Jan. 
2. Miller argued that Getty’s board had felt 
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a so-called white knight to be a friendlier 
merger partner. 

The Houston jury, however, was led to 
believe otherwise by Pennzoil’s colorful 
lawyer, Joseph Jamail. A Lone Star folk 
hero who wears cowboy boots in court, 
Jamail may earn more than $2 billion in 
legal fees if the fine stands. A personal- 
liability specialist, he once won a $6.8 mil- 
lion settlement against Remington Arms, 
a gun company. 

Many Texas oilmen believed the case 
hinged on the worth ofa man’s handshake. 
But Jamail buttressed his case with a 
memorandum of agreement signed on 
Jan. 2 by Liedtke, Getty and Harold Wil- 
liams, who represented the J. Paul Getty 
Museum. The document called for Getty 
to be acquired by a partnership of Pennzoil 
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and a trust composed of the Getty heirs. 
Jamail contended that Texaco had unethi- 
cally pressured key Getty shareholders to 
break the pact with Liedtke and opt for a 
higher offer. 

Reverberations from the Houston de- 
cision echoed down Wall Street. The day 
the verdict was announced, Texaco stock 
fell $3, to close at $36.25, while Pennzoil 
shot up $7.62, to $57.50. Some irate legal 
experts felt that the compensation award- 
ed to Pennzoil was disproportionate to the 
injury. Said Martin Klein, chairman of the 
American Bar Association’s bankruptcy- 
litigation subcommittee: “Pennzoil is in a 
better position than it would have been if 
the merger had gone through.” 

Pennzoil will not get rich right away. 
On Dec. 5, Judge Solomon Casseb, who 
presided over the trial, will review the ju- 
ry’s decision. He could uphold, overturn 
or reduce the award. Texaco has vowed 
to fight his decision if it does not get 
a favorable judgment, and the case 
could eventually go to the Supreme 
Court. Whatever the outcome, last week’s 
ruling is likely to make companies and 
corporate raiders more cautious about 
the tactics used in megabuck merger 
negotiations. —By Gordon M. Henry. 
Reported by Dean Brelis/New York and Gary 
Taylor/Houston 





| convicted by a federal court and fined 
| $20,000 on charges of failing to report $11 


Fatal Delusions 


A shooting on Wall Street 





E very receptionist is familiar with 
the situation: an importunate visitor 
without an appointment insists on seeing 
the boss to air real or imagined grievances. 
Such was the case with the confused, mid- 
dle-age woman who pestered the recep- 
tionist last week at the Manhattan head- 
quarters of the Deak-Perera foreign 
exchange company before being ushered 
out of the office. It might have been just an- 
other wrinkle of life in the big city—except 
the woman soon returned with a gun. Be- 
fore she was tackled and disarmed by a po- 
lice officer, Lois E. Lang, 44, had shot to 
death Receptionist Frances Lauder and 
her boss, Nicholas L. Deak. 

For Deak, 80, the shooting was a trag- 
ic, dramatic finale to a storybook life that 
included parachute missions behind ene- 
my lines in World War Il as well as great 
wealth and serious conflicts with the Fed- 
eral Government. Born to a family of 
bankers and lawyers on Oct. 8, 1905, in a 
part of Transylvania that now belongs to 
Rumania, Deak was educated in Hunga- 
ry, Austria, Switzerland and France and 
became fluent in five languages. After 
taking a job with a foreign exchange bro- 
kerage firm in New York City in 1939, he 
joined the U.S. Army as a paratrooper 
and later became a senior intelligence of- 
ficer in the Office of Strategic Services, 
the forerunner of the CIA. After the 
war, he helped launch an exchange firm 
in New York that rapidly expanded and 
eventually had 70 currency outlets 
throughout the world. In the gold-rush 
days of the late "70s, Deak & Co. was han- 
dling 20% of US. retail gold sales. 

At the same time, however, Deak was 
running into trouble with the Govern- 
ment. In March 1978 Deak & Co. was 





million in large currency transactions by 
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Tragic finale to a storybook life 





Deak during his golden heyday in 1979. 








trapped by Pennzoil’s offer and sought out 
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Depending on the manner in 
which youd like to put things behind 
you, Ford builds four very different 
Mustangs that share one common 
denominator; The Mustang Spirit 


Mustang Convertible. 

The only thing between you and 
blue sky is a matter of seconds. A 
power top with a glass rear window 


comes down with ease. But if you're 
not getting enough air, put your foot 
down and get a quick reply from 
either a 3.8 liter fuel-injected V-6 in 


Mustang LX Convertible, or a 5.0 liter 
V-8 in GT Convertible* 
Mustang GT. 

If you think that 0-55 is the only 
thing Mustang GT" has going for it, 
you have another thing coming 
Ford's Quadra-shock rear suspension 
system. Two vertically mounted gas- 
filled shocks plus two horizontally 
mounted axle dampers help stick GT 
to the road. Furthering the process 
are a 5-speed manual transmission 
and Goodyear “Gatorback” radials. 


And for good measure, there’s new 
multi-port fuel injection 


Mustang LX. 

There's very little left to the 
imagination in a Mustang LX. For one 
very realistic price you get: power rack 
and pinion steering, styled road 
wheels, speed control, full instrumen 
tation, a 2.3 liter 4-cylinder engine, 
interval wipers, an AM/FM stereo with 
the premium sound package and 
more. And it's all standard for a price 
you can get away with in a Mustang 





Mustang SVO. 


In creating Mustang SVO, we've thereby 


altered the balance of power on the road. 
The idea was to build a very intelli- 
gent Mustang, not necessarily avery 
quick one. But as we found, the two are 
not mutually exclusive. Through technical 
triumph, Ford Special Vehicle Operations 
has developed a 2.3 liter turbocharged 
four-cylinder engine that produces 
almost three times more horsepower 
per cubic inch than the average 
American-built V-87* Equally as smart 


are a 5-speed manual overdrive 
transmission with special Hurst® 
linkage, Goodyear VR radials and four- 
wheel power assisted disc brakes. All 
of which makes Mustang SVO a very 
intelligent way of putting everything 
else behind you 


Best-built American cars. 

“Quality is Job 1" A 1985 survey 
established that Ford makes the best- 
built American cars. This is based on an 
average of problems reported by owners 
in the prior six months On 1981-1984 





Buckle up—together we can save lives 


models designed and built in the US. 


Lifetime Service Guarantee. 
Participating Ford Dealers stand behind 
their work, in writing, with a free Lifetime 
Service Guarantee for as long as you own 
your Ford car or light truck. Ask to see 
this guarantee when you visit your par- 
ticipating Ford Dealer, where you can buy 
or lease a new Mustang of your choice 


*Late availability. See your Ford Dealer for details, 
**Based on SAE standard J-1349. 


Have you driven a Ford...lately? 
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Ford Mustang. 


two Philippine businessmen. Then in Oc- 
tober 1984 the President's Commission on 


Organized Crime charged that the firm 


had been involved in a multimillion-dol- 
lar laundering operation for international 
drug dealers. Early this year the Treasury 
Department handed down a $572,000 civ- 
il penalty against a Deak subsidiary in 
connection with the drug-money case 

Deak representatives denied all the 
charges. R. Leslie Deak, then executive 
vice president of the firm and the 
founder's son, blamed the commission re- 
port for some of the company’s financial 
problems. In December 1984, Deak & Co. 
and two of its offshoots filed for reorgani- 
zation under Chapter 11 of the Bankrupt- 
cy Code. Two other subsidiaries, Deak- 
Perera US. and a foreign commerce 
bank, Deak National Bank, were not in- 
cluded in the filings. Said the younger 
Deak: “The damage we have suffered 
from maliciousness in that report toa very 
great extent caused the downfall of a very 
fine firm and the damage to a very fine 
man—my dad.” 

The elder Deak was shot when he 
stepped out of his office after hearing 
shots fired at the receptionist. According 
to a secretary hiding beneath a desk near- 
by, Lang muttered, “Now you've got 
yours.” The woman was charged with two 
counts of second-degree murder 

Police say that Lang was a homeless 
drifler with a history of psychiatric 
problems. She had previously lived in 
the state of Washington, where she was 
awarded a bachelor's degree in physical 
education from Washington State Uni- 
versity in 1963 and later taught fencing 
and tennis. Lang had visited Deak- 
Perera offices before, claiming that she 
was an owner of the company and that 
Deak owed her money. The firm denies 
that either statement is true. The wom- 
an had apparently exhibited bizarre be- 
havior previously. Gretchen Collins, for- 
mer food-service manager at the student 
union of the University of Washington 
in Seattle, said that last November Lang 
threatened to “get a gun and execute” 
her after a dispute over French fries 
Collins says Lang claimed that the stu- 
dent union was her home and that its 
employees worked for her 


U niversity police officials took the 
threat seriously enough to discuss it 
with the local mental-health agency. But 
state law does not permit extended com- 
mitment unless there is a likelihood that 
the person will hurt himself or others. Two 
Washington psychiatric evaluations earli- 
er this year characterized Lang as “a para- 
noid schizophrenic [and] seriously psy- 
chotic,” but one of them concluded: “We 
have no reason to believe that she shows a 
significant likelihood of dangerous behav- 
ior to those around her.” Last week in a 
Manhattan office that prognosis proved to 


be fatally flawed. By William J. Mitchell. 
Reported by Joseph N. Boyce/New York and 
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All Wrapped Up in Company Logos 


Consumers make a fashion statement with familiar trademarks 


t t's beginning to look a lot like a corpo- 
rate Christmas. Just take a peek at San- 
ta’s list. For Jeff, a C.P.A. who dreams of 
the open road, St. Nick is bringing a Har- 
ley-Davidson beach towel. Steve, a devot- 
ed cola drinker, is getting a sweatshirt 
emblazoned with the Coke trademark 
Lara, a young sweet tooth, will find a pair 
of Hershey overalls under the tree. Dan, a 
Dr Pepper fan, will get a brand-new re- 
frigerator (price: $529) plastered with his 
favorite soda’s trademark. Indeed, as con- 
sumers head to the stores this week for the 
first official day of Christmas shopping, 


| clothes. Shoppers sip free cola as they 


gaze at clothing displays projected onto a 
25-ft. wall of viewing screens 

The first such licensed product was 
probably the Mickey Mouse watch in 
1933. Retailers now annually sell more 
than $40 billion worth of these goods, 
ranging from Dynasty perfume to Mr T 
guitars. The popularity of corporate logos 
may have begun with people who proudly 
sported the brand names of machinery 
they used, such as farmers who wore In- 
ternational Harvester caps or truck driv- 
ers with Peterbilt belt buckles. Anheuser- 


they will encounter a cornucopia of corpo- | Busch during the 1970s began to put its 
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Customers sip soda and shop for corporat, 


e couture at Coca-Cola's Fizzazz store in Manhattan 





But Dr Pepper fans can buy a refrigerator with that soft drink’s label plastered on the front 


rate logos. Companies have boldly 
stamped their name on everything from 
hats to shoes and telephones to toiletries 

Of course, corporations already put 
their logo on the principal products that 
they make. But now, to push their profile 
even higher and sometimes to bring in ex- 
tra revenue, they have begun to license 
their name for use on all sorts of other 
items. Some $5 billion worth of such mer- 
chandise will be sold this year, up 20% 
from 1984. Says Thomas Murn, editor of 
Licensing Today, a trade journal: “It has 
enormous consumer appeal. Between now 
and the 1990s we will see an explosion of 
corporate licensing products.” 

Coca-Cola has made the biggest 
splash so far. Three years ago the compa- 
ny began a program to put its name on 
more than 30 different products, includ- 
ing radios and baseball bats. Last year 
Coke licensed its name to Murjani, the 
maker of Gloria Vanderbilt jeans, which 
now offers 125 items of sportswear embla- 
zoned with the cola’s trademark. Sales of 
the clothes have been so effervescent that 
the beveragemaker opened a Manhattan 
store called Fizzazz to sell only Coca-Cola 


| Budweiser logo on such souvenirs as dart 
| boards and Frisbees. 


So why are consumers so willing to be- 
come walking billboards? “Wearing these 
items is a way of broadcasting your pref- 
erences to the world,” says Ellen Auster, a 
sociologist at Columbia University’s busi- 
ness school. Many people want to assert 
something about their life-style, as in the 
case of young adults proclaiming their 
newfound privilege of drinking beer. Oth- 
ers want to reveal some hidden part of 
their personality. Says Auster: “The yup- 
pie wears a Harley-Davidson shirt be- 
cause it triggers a side of him that is most 
of the time suppressed.” 

Like many companies, Harley-Da 
vidson started licensing its name partly to 
protect the reputation of its trademark 
Shady operators were doing a brisk busi- 
ness in cheap, phony Harley souvenirs. So 
now, afler a hot day on his Harley-David- 
son bike, an easy rider wearing genuine 
Harley boots and a Harley shirt can reach 
into his Harley wallet and pull out some 
money to pay for a Harley-Davidson wine 
cooler By Stephen Koepp. Reported 
by Wilmer Ames Jr./New York 








Charles Pelton/San Francisco 
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PERFORMANCE COUNTS. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 














Business Notes 





A Third-Quarter Comeback 


Beryl Sprinkel, the chairman of 
the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers, had reason to gloat a bit 
last week. For months he had been 
arguing that the U.S. economy would 
bounce back strongly from its poor 








performance during the first half of 
the year. Many private economists 
dismissed his forecast as predictable 
optimism from a White House cheer- 
leader, but now it appears that Sprin- 
kel may have been right. The Gov- 
ernment said last week that the gross national product expanded 
at a 4.3% annual rate during the July-September quarter. That 
was far better than the 1.1% growth rate in the first six months of 
1985, The news helped send the Dow Jones industrial average to 
a record close on Friday of 1464.33, up 29 points for the week. 
Skeptics, though, believe that the growth spurt will be tem- 
porary. They point out that much of the GNP rise in August and 
September came from brisk car sales, which jumped ahead be- 
cause of special low-interest loans offered by the auto companies. 








| After those deals expired, car sales dropped 14.6% in October. 


Overall consumer spending fell .9% that month, the sharpest de- 
cline in 25 years. Unless retailers have a big Christmas, GNP 
growth may falter again in the fourth quarter. 


COMPANIES 


Breaking Up Is Harder to Do 


As billion-dollar mergers and acquisitions become a com- 
monplace in today’s corporate world, many executives are find- 
ing that making spinoff deals may be easier than managing be- 
hemoth-size businesses. Last week Allied-Signal, the product of 
a $5 billion merger made just seven months ago, announced that 
it would be divesting itself of some 30 divisions, whose sales total 
$3 billion. The slimmed-down company plans to focus on its 
aerospace, automotive and chemicals groups. As part of the re- 
structuring, Allied-Signal plans to eliminate 3,000 jobs and take 
other cost-cutting measures that should generate savings of 
about $250 million a year. The divisions to be spun off include 
Allied’s health and energy subsidiaries. 

In another case of corporate indigestion, Pantry Pride, the 
supermarket chain that acquired Revlon in November, last 
week announced that it had sold two Revion units to Beecham 
Group, a British conglomerate, for $395 million. The two jetti- 
soned Revlon divisions are Norcliff Thayer, maker of Tums ant- 
acids and other over-the-counter medications, and Reheis, a 
chemicals manufacturer. 


| ENTERTAINMENT 


Rockin’ with Uncle Sam 


“Welcome to the Club Fed.” That is the line rock musicians 
lay on each other these days when they arrive at the Plant Stu- 
dios, a rock-’n’-roll recording facility in Sausalito, Calif. The rea- 
son for their nervous joke is that the Plant is owned by the U.S. 
Government. Federal marshals seized the studio in September 
after its owner was accused of buying the establishment with 
money from drug manufacturing. The Plant, which has recorded 





platinum albums for such artists as Stevie Wonder and Fleet- 
wood Mac, is considéred one of the country’s ten best studios and 
rents for about $1,250 a day. After the bust, the Plant stood pad- 


| locked for two months. But since the Government intends even- 











tually to sell the property, officials decided that the studio would 
be worth more if it were a going concern. 

The Plant has now reopened under its new management. 
“The only question from musicians was whether there would be 
marshals here, standing around in trench coats,” says Claire Pis- 
ter, the studio’s manager. But the G-men, who generally visit 
only to pick up the mail, boast that the studio is doing better 
business than before they took over the place. 


Dr. Barnard’s Youth Potion 


As the surgeon who performed the world’s first human-heart 
transplant, South Africa’s Christiaan Barnard helped his pa- 
tients feel years younger. Now the doctor is taking a cosmetic ap- 
proach to the same idea. He wants to help people take the years 
off their faces. Next month Barnard, 63, will visit Wall Street to 
tell investors about his new line of skin-care products, called 
Glycel, which promises to help erase wrinkles through a scientif- 
ic process. Barnard and a team of biologists developed the for- 
mula at an institute in Basel, Switzerland. Barnard’s business 
partner is a former banker who now owns La Prairie, a Swiss 
clinic where youth formulas were tried 
out by the likes of Winston Churchill and 
Charles de Gaulle. 

Barnard claims that his new formula 
encourages skin-cell regeneration. He 
and the research team discovered the key 
ingredient in the hearts of cattle and test- 
ed the potion for five years on some 250 
women. Glycel will be marketed by Alfin 
Fragrances, a Manhattan-based perfume 
maker. Alfin expects to introduce Glycel 
by February in about 500 tony stores. The 
product line will reportedly range in price 
from a $30 skin cleanser to a $195 pack- 
age of five items. 
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Hoping to save faces 


Too Little Kick from Champale 


Terence J. Fox made his fortune producing Champale, a 
malt liquor that mimics champagne. Now Fox’s downfall may 
| come from a more expensive kind of kick: cocaine. Last week 
Fox, the chairman of Greenwich, Conn.-based Iroquois Brands 
(1984 sales: $142 million), pleaded innocent to charges of pos- 
sessing $8,000 worth of cocaine. Police arrested the executive, 
47, and a female companion in a Hartford hotel earlier this 
month after the officers allegedly spotted the drug lying openly 
on a bed. Police claim they also found equipment used to smoke 
the substance, a process called free-basing that produces an in- 
tense high. Hotel workers became suspicious of Fox partly be- 
cause he registered under a false name, Michael McCarthy, but 
used a credit card with his real name. 

The board of directors at Iro- 
quois, which besides Champale 
sells such products as Romanoff 
caviar and Major Grey’s chutney, 
has decided to let Fox keep his job 
for the time being. The chairman | 
owns about 20% of the company, 
which he built from a small brew- 
ery that he took over in 1965, Fox 
could legally retain his title even if 
he goes to jail. But if convicted of 
the crime, he could serve as much 
as seven years in prison. 


THE ADVOCATE — STAMFORD, CONN 
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ONCE FAIRCHILD REPUBLIC CHOSE AT&T, 
ALL SYSTEMS WERE GO. 


The people at Fairchild Republic are experts 
at designing and developing custom flight 
systems for air and space travel. When they 
needed a custom system of their own to man- 
age their communications and information 
here on earth, they turned to another 
expert—AT&T. 

The problem was to link seventeen differ- 
ent plant and office buildings spread out over 
eighty acres, and provide them with fast, 
cost-efficient voice and data communications. 

AT&T had the answer. Our Premises Dis- 
tribution System, AT&T’s unique universal 
wiring scheme, serves as the link. It can unite 
not only our own communications systems, 
local area networks, and computers, but also 
those of other major vendors. 

The communications system they chose is 
AT&T System 85, equipped with a wealth of 
features to speed and improve the voice and 
data flow throughout plant and office. 

Beyond fulfilling all of Fairchild Repub- 
lic’s needs today, this fully integrated system 
is packed with capabilities waiting to be 
tapped as they continue to grow in the future. 

What does the future hold for Fairchild 





= 
Republic? In their business, not even the ———= 
sky’s the limit. AT&T has the technology, — 
products, service and support to see them — 
through. = 


To find out why AT&T is the right choice to 
help your business meet its long-term needs ATal 
and goals, call your Information Systems Ac- 


count Executive or 1 800 247-1212, Ext. 536. The right choice. 





The past few weeks have 
been especially good ones for 
Eppie Lederer, 67. First she 
celebrated 30 years of dispens- 
ing advice on money, love and 
marriage to 85 million readers 
each day as Ann Landers. “I 
cannot imagine a job that 


could have provided me with 
more satisfaction or a better 


‘People —___ 


just 5% of Landers’ mail, now 
amount to nearly a_ third 
“People began writing to me 
with their medical problems,” 
she says, “because I was a 
good, easy and cheap way for 
them to get a medical checkup 
The price was right.” And un- 
like a lot of free advice, hers 
was worth it. 





Lasker and Landers: getting paid back after 30 years 


| opportunity to touch the lives 
of so many people,” she wrote 
on the anniversary. Then last 
week the columnist was 
named (along with two Nobel 
prizewinners) among five re- 
cipients of the 1985 Albert 
Lasker medical research and 


Helmet: Rembrandt no longer 


public service awards. Mary 
Lasker, 84, who with her late 
husband Albert established the 
prestigious honors 40 years 
ago, presented Landers with a 
statuette and a $15,000 hono- 
rarium “for her 30 years of 
tireless commitment to im- 
prove the physical and emo- 
tional health of the American 
people.” Health inquiries, once 





| have determined 


| photography 


For years experts have 
known that many of the 
works attributed to Rembrandt 
van Rijn (1606-69) were actual- 
ly by his students or other ad- 
mirers. One critic suspects 
that as many as 300 of the 
great Dutch artist’s supposed 
720 paintings are not actually 
Rembrandts. So far 170 have 
been reclassified, and last 
week came word that experts 
that two 
more works were painted by 
someone else. Special neutron 
confirmed that 
The Man with the Golden 
Helmet, a beloved master- 
piece housed at West Berlin's 
Staatliche museum, does not 
match known examples of 
Rembrandt's work. After that 
dismaying news, London's 
National Gallery announced 
that its Scholar in a Lofty 
Room bears the signature of a 


Rembrandt imitator. “The 
fact that Helmet is not a 
Rembrandt may be disap- 


pointing, but it is still a very 
good work,” says Berlin Cu- 
rator Jan Kelch. While the 
museum will rehang it and 
has no intention of selling it, 
the raw realities of the art 
market are not nearly so aes- 
thetically pure. The painting's 
estimated value has dropped 
from $8 million to a mere 
$377,000 or so 
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Since the fame of William 
(“the Refrigerator”) Perry has 
spread far and wide in recent 
weeks, no one should mix him 
up with Tab Thacker anymore, 
right? For those with a slim 
memory: Perry was a star de- 
fensive lineman at Clemson, 
class of "85, while Thacker was 
the national collegiate heavy- 
weight wrestling champ from 
North Carolina State, class of 
"84. Now as Perry carries on 
his football career with the 
Chicago Bears, Thacker is 
branching out to try the mov- 
ies. In Wildcats, Goldie Hawn, 
40, plays a Chicago high 
school football coach stuck 
with the roughest athletes in 
the city. To help whip her 
charges into shape, she recruits 
a shy, oversize over achiever 
and A_ student, played by 
Thacker. The 6-ft. 5-in., 410- 
Ib. thespian tried not to be 
thrown by his lines but had no 
trouble throwing around the 5- 
fl. 6-in., 117-lb. Hawn. “She's a 
whole lot easier to lift than 
some of those 300-lb. wres- 
ters,” he says. Now put the 
coach down gently, please 


“If this is hard work, I feel 
guilty,” joked Congressman 
Bill Nelson, 43, who is training 
at Houston before blasting off 
on the space shuttle in three 
weeks. “In addition to learning 
how to use the toilet, I have 
another purpose. I want to un- 
derstand how NASA works and 
how it’s been successful,”’ said 
the Florida Democrat, who by 
no coincidence is chairman 
of the Space Science and Ap- 
plications subcommittee. His 





—————————— 


Big talents: Thacker and Hawn 


special assignment during the 
five-day flight will be to grow 
crystals in space for cancer re- 
search. But first he will have to 
learn to be a bit more careful 
Despite warnings about the 
disorientation he would feel 
during simulated zero-gravity 
training on a plane, Nelson 
did what came naturally. “I 
used to think how it would be 
great to push off and sail 
through the air,” he says rue- 
fully. “So 1 did and crashed 
into the ceiling.” 

— By Guy D. Garcia 


Crash course: Nelson showing which way is up in shuttle cockpit 
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Battling over Masochism 





he women came to reason. But just in 
case reason did not suffice, they 
thought to mention the possibility of a 
massive lawsuit against the American 
Psychiatric Association, charging it with 
violating the civil rights of all women. The 
meeting was “very heated,” according to 
its affable chairman, Psychiatrist Robert 
Spitzer, and in the end reason prevailed: 
“masochistic personality disorder,” a red 
flag to feminist scholars for at least 
two decades, will not be an official 
diagnosis of American psychiatry 
after all. Instead, the proposed cat- 
egory will be known as “self- 
defeating personality disorder.” 
“They expected a fuss, but they 
| didn’t think the issue was impor- 
tant enough for the size of the fuss 
we made,” said Denver Psycholo- 
gist Lenore Walker. She was one of 
seven feminist psychologists and 
psychiatrists who were invited to 
Manhattan last week, all expenses 
paid, to sit in on a closed meeting 
dealing with proposed revisions in 
psychiatry’s diagnostic bible, the 
Diagnostic and Statistical Manual 
| of Mental Disorders (Third Edi- 
tion). DSM-111 is of crucial impor- 
tance to the profession. Its diag- 
noses are generally recognized by 
the courts, hospitals and insurance 
| companies 
Walker, who chairs the wom- 
en’s caucus of the American Psy- 
chological Association, knows the 
conditions under which masoch- 
ism is casually diagnosed in many 
women—she is an expert on bat- 
tered wives. Freud thought women 
were naturally masochistic 
Weighed down by this intellectual 
baggage, feminists say, therapists 
| Often speculate that victims of wife beat- 
| ing stay with their mates because of a 
secret liking for punishment, failing to 
observe that the women are demoralized 
or terrorized 
Spitzer and his colleagues were happy 
enough to give up the word masochism, 
but seemed stunned by the determination 
to chip away at the concept behind it. The 
feminists seemed surprised and indignant 
| that the meeting descended into the usual 
picturesque result of successful lobbying: a 
bit of old-fashioned horse trading. “At 
| one point they offered us a deal,” said 
Walker. “If we backed off on masochism, 
they would create a sadistic disorder to 
cover wife beaters.” No deal. The group 
began to discuss a supposed hallmark of 
masochism, the willingness to endure 
pain. “Oh, you mean, like early-morning 
joggers?” inquired one of the feminists. 
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| let’s go to a cafeteria 





Psychiatrists and feminists debate “self-defeating” behavior 


“No, football players,” said another; and a 
third chimed in, “What about high heels 
or girdles?” The hallmark was dropped. 
As compromise clauses hummed through 
the air, “we sat there horrified,” said 


| Walker 


To Psychologist Renée Garfinkel, a 
staff member of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association, “the low level of intellec- 
tual effort was shocking. Diagnoses were 


developed by majority vote on the level 
we would use to choose a restaurant. You 
feel like Italian, I feel like Chinese, so 
Then it’s typed 
into the computer. It may reflect on our 
naiveté, but it was our belief that there 
would be an attempt to look at things 
scientifically.” 

Spitzer’s rebuttal: “They have never 
developed a category. It’s easy to say it’s 
chaotic and mock the use of the computer, 
but that’s how a committee works. You 
put it on the screen so everybody can see 
it.” He spoke in the aggrieved tones of a 
man who has just spent five hours bend- 
ing over backward and is now being at- 
tacked anyway. Hanging in the air was 
the belief that masochism exists but 
henceforth no woman will ever be diag- 
nosed as suffering from it because the 
women’s movement would be disappoint- 











ed. Some of the women even doubt that a 
masochistic personality exists. Garfinkel 
believes there “simply is no research” to 
prove it. Walker thinks the group should 
“junk the whole thing.” “Basically,” said 
the beleaguered Spitzer, the feminists are 
“against what we are trying to 
do They are so enmeshed in spouse 
abuse that they can’t focus on what we see 
as a problem—that there are people 
whose pain and suffering can’t be ex- 
plained by objective reality.” 

Richard Simons, a Colorado psycho- 
analyst and writer on masochism who at- 
tended the session, agreed with Spitzer. 
“It’s not scientifically valid to throw out a 
category merely because it might 
be misused,” he said. Otherwise, 
Simons seemed to embrace the en- 
tire feminist position. Psychia- 
trists confronting battered women | 
should not sit around pondering 
categories, he said. They should 
get out of their chairs and get the 
woman some physical protection 
“The first thing you do is pro- 
tect life and limb. A psychiatrist 
has that responsibility like anyone 
else.” But in the current climate, 
could a psychiatrist find that a 
battered woman actually had mas- 
ochistic symptoms? Admitted Si- 
mons: “You could do it, but only in 
your mind.” 

Agility has long been the name 
of the game in defining diagnostic 
categories. In 1973 the psychia- 
trists placated a powerful gay lobby 
by deciding that homosexuality, 
“per se,” is not a mental disorder 
This left in limbo those homosex- 
uals who are dissatisfied with their 
condition. So the association creat- 
ed “ego-dystonic homosexuality,” 
the world’s first mental disorder | 
that is only a disorder if the afflicted 
person thinks it is. DSM-III, pub- 
lished in 1980, officially listed 
tobacco dependence and transsexu- 
alism as disorders. “Tobacco depen- 
dence” may have been discovered to be a 
specia| disorder, worthy of its own cat- 
egory, so that smokers could collect from 
insurance companies for therapy. When 
“transsexualism,” or discomfort about 
one’s anatomic gender and the desire to 
change, was made an official disorder, Psy- 
chiatrist Thomas Szasz derisively claimed 
to be suffering from “transchronologism” 
because he was dissatisfied with his current 
age and wanted to be younger 

Next week Spitzer and some of his 
colleagues will address two more highly 
charged issues, both of intense interest to 
feminists: proposed categories for pre- | 
menstrual syndrome and for men who | 
rape compulsively. Feminists, aghast at 
the possibility of a legal defense built 
around the new disorder of “paraphilic 
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| rapism,” are likely to see that it remains 


no category at all By John Leo 
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NO ARGUMENTS about Grand 
Wagoneer's status in the automo- 
tive universe. It is a one-of-a-kind. 
A strange and magical combination 
of luxury and guts. For all its pres- 
tige and creature comforts, it is still 
all rip-snorting, stump-pulling, 
head-for-the-hills Jeep, And 

Grand Wagoneer will always be 
that way. 


ROOM TO MOVE, POWER TO 
SPARE. Grand Wagoneer will 
hold six passengers in total com- 
fort. And its optional 360 cubic inch 
V-8 will move them and practically 
anything else worth pulling with 
little or no sweat. 


INTERIOR ACCOUTRE- 
MENTS. What you don't find on 
the inside of a Grand Wagoneer, 
you won't need. There is genuine 
leather upholstery, power every- 
thing, a premium sound system 
that rivals many home stereos, and 
more important, a behind-the- 
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wheel confidence you'll be hard- 
pressed to find in virtually any 
other kind of vehicle. 


SMOOTHER RIDE, EASIER 
4-WHEEL DRIVE SHIFTING. 
Grand Wagoneer's suspension has 
been redesigned to give you the 
smoothest ride and handling on- 
road, off-road, and any combina- 
tion thereof. And Grand Wagoneer 
also lets you shift-on-the-fly into 
4-wheel drive, a very civilized way 
of dealing with any kind of road 
surface or weather conditions. 
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Wagoneer Limited 
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WAGONEER LIMITED is just as ot Tye id ogg gels amare ap 
luxurious and rambunctious as its —_drive vehicle in its class. a 
big brother. Even though the size ea 
is a bit smaller, the demeanor is THE LEADER IN ENGINE By 
still the same. ‘All Jeep. But the VERSATILITY. Wagoneer 
contents are all luxury. Wagoneer _Limited also leads the competition 
Limited, a very contemporary with a wide r, of powertrain 
way to go, no matter where you combinations. There's a 2.5 litre 
plan on going. electronic fuel-injected four. An 

optional 2.8 litre V-6. And an optional 


FOUR DOORS AND FIVE 
PEOPLE. A smaller size 
doesn't necessarily mean not 
enough room. Wagoneer 
Limited's four doors can 
give five adults access to 
an interior with more room 
and luxury than they will 


2.1 litre inter-cooled turbo-diesel, the 
only one you'll find in an American- 
made 4x4. 





ICIAL. This year, Jeep 
Wagoneer has been named as the 
Official vehicle of the National Ski 
Patrol. Not bad for a wagon with 

all this luxury. But then again, 
Wagoneer is still all Jeep. 


Safety belts save lives. 


Available for purchase or lease al participaling Jeep 
dealers 









ENERGY INDEPENDENCE 


Can nuclear energy and coal free America from foreign dependence? 


ast year, we paid $58 billion 
to foreign suppliers for oil 
and natural gas. That was 
almost half of the entire U.S. 
trade deficit for 1984. 


America still consumes a lot of 
energy from other countries. Greater 
use of nuclear energy and coal, which 


are domestic sources of our electricity, 


reduces this risky dependence. 


The trouble with 
foreign energy supplies 


The U.S. doesn't have much control 
over the future price or availability 
of energy from other countries 

For now, the price of oil (and of 
other energy sources as well) has 
stabilized. But no one knows how 
long this price stability will last. 
No one knows whether Persian 
Gulf oil will suddenly be cut off from 
the free world, which still depends 
heavily on it. 

Such a cutoff could double the 
price of oil. 

To lessen their dependence on 
foreign oil, countries like Japan, 
France and West Germany are all 
building more nuclear-electric plants. 





Nuclear energy replaces oil 


Here in America, nuclear-generated 
electricity has already saved be- 
tween 1.7 and 2.7 billion barrels of 
oil. Completing the 32 plants under 
construction will help save billions 
more by the turn of the century. 
The fact is, oil-burning power 
plants aren’t used very much when 
you can get electricity from nuclear 
power plants instead. And the U.S. 









NUCLEAR ELECTRIC 


GROWTH IN U.S. 
(Billions of kilowatt-hours) 


source Energy 
Information Administration 
Nuclear energy bas grown to become the 
nation’s second leading source of elec- 
tricity, behind coal. 


already has 95 licensed nuclear 
plants. 


Coal and nuclear: 
homegrown and plentiful 


Another major source of ‘“home- 
grown” energy is coal. We have more 
coal and more uranium than any 
other country in the world. Enough 
to last us hundreds of years, and 
enough to guard against a risky 
dependence on foreign energy 
sources. 

Two-thirds of America’s electricity 
now comes from coal and nuclear 
power, By 1990 it'll be three-fourths, 

according to the Federal govern- 
ment’s energy forecast. 
Safe, efficient use of these abun- 
dant resources will continue to 
strengthen U.S. energy security. 

For a free booklet on the struggle 
for energy independence, write the 
U.S. Committee for Energy Aware- 
ness, PO. Box 1537 (N1), Ridgely, 
MD 21681. Please allow 4-6 weeks 
for delivery. 


Information about energy 


America can count on 
U.S. COMMITTEE FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 
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And Now, the Tallest of the Tall 





A high-flying architect-and-developer team aims for 150 stories 


he plan does have a certain breathtak- 

ing screwball grandeur, like some ’30s 
movie written by Bertolt Brecht and di- 
rected by Preston Sturges. Donald Trump, 
the young multimillionaire real estate de- 
veloper, owns 100 vacant acres of Hudson 
River waterfront just northwest of mid- 
town Manhattan, a parcel that he charac- 
teristically calls “the great- 
est piece of urban land in 
America—the greatest piece 
of land in the world.” One 
hundred acres! In one spot 
in Manhattan! At the center 
of that plot, the developer 
announced last week, he in- 
tends to put up the world’s 
tallest building, an office 
and apartment tower shoot- 
ing up 1,670 ft., or 216 ft 
higher than the Sears Tower 
in Chicago. One-third of a 
mile high! Not only that, 
but between now and the 
end of the century Trump 
plans to build another six 
tall apartment houses on the 
site, more than 70 stories 
apiece, as well as a pair of 
mammoth office buildings, 
one meant for a television 
network. Wow! 

Wait, there’s more. All 
nine buildings will sit amid 
40 acres of grass and trees, parkland to be 
hauled piece by piece into the city and up 
onto the roof of a six-story, 13-block-long 
building. Inside that vast, quasi-subterra- 
nean space will be 13 acres of TV studios, 
underground parking for thousands of 
cars, and an enormous shopping mall. The 
whole multibillion-dollar shebang, called 
Television City, must get approval from 
two separate city boards, a process that 
could take a year. If Trump is successful, 
his enclave will be the most ambitious ur- 
ban project of its kind since Rockefeller 
Center went up half a century ago. 

With its well-proportioned central 
plaza and carefully orchestrated densities, 
however, Rockefeller Center is a clear de- 
scendant of classic cities, coherent and 
comfortably urban. The proposed Televi- 
sion City is—what? Towers in a park, sui 
generis, chess pieces (six pawns, a king, a 
bishop, a rook) that have slid off the board. 
Although Architect Helmut Jahn has de- 
signed only the basic shapes, sizes and 
placement of his buildings, it seems clear 
from the plans and model that it would be 
an unfamiliar species of urban place, awe- 
some and a little spooky. The ballfield- 
size spaces between the triplet building 
clusters and the central megatower look 
| awkwardly large, making the radical 
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Architect Jahn with a model and rendering of Television City 











change of scale even more unsettling. 
From its spiffy name to its extravagant 
scope, nearly everything about Television 


City has an odd retro quality. The project | 


seems inspired by a Believe It or Not sensi- 
bility, the equation of freakish size and 
glamour that plays well these days only in 
Las Vegas. Sure, sipping a martini at sun- 





set 150 stories up would be swell—once or 
twice. But Trump, a man entranced by su- 
perlatives, seems not to realize that few 
people any longer share his obsession with 
building a still taller tallest skyscraper. 

People who live near Trump's site wor- 
ry about the prospect of shadows, of crowd- 
ed subways and buses. Yet 
Television City does not real- 
ly seem so disruptive. The 
site, a defunct rail yard, 
is empty land; urban renewal 
rendered most of the adjoin- 
ing blocks charmless years 
ago. Moreover, 8,000 new 
apartments should channel 
some of the gentrifying de- 
velopment pressure away 
from fragile Manhattan 
neighborhoods. The rooftop 
acreage is ingenious: the park 
will be above the elevated 
highway that runs along the Hudson, al- 
lowing pedestrians unimpeded views anda 
sense of riverfront connection 

Jahn and Trump have passed up a 
much greater opportunity, however: the 
chance to create an intricately woven place, 
a true city within a city, complete with 
streets, courtyards, a variety of building 
types, maybe even a sense of community 





Developer Trump 





The land isso vastand comparatively cheap 


(Trump paid $1 million an acre, vs. the $26 | 
million an acre paid for a midtown block at | 
| the same time) that high-rise construction is 
surely not, for once, the only practical op- 
tion. But the pair will take the easy way out, 
designing housing wholesale. What about 
all the new passengers added to overbur- 
dened mass transit? Says Trump airily: 
“We'll renovate a couple of subway stations, 
et cetera, et cetera.” Planners of housing for 
the poor realized years ago that isolated 
high-rise flats foster a dangerous anomie. 
Condo buyers may be unlikely to join street 
_ gangs, but Television City will 
be an interesting experiment: 
extreme swank and large- 
scale alienation, together for 
the first time. | 
The match of developer | 
and designer is apt. Jahn’s 
work tends to be glossy, im- 
posing and a little martial, 
the architectural equivalent 
of Wagner played on a syn- 
thesizer at full blast. He is 
the Donald Trump of his 
field, a showman enthralled 
by sheer size. “We are doing 
the tallest building in Hous- 
ton,” says Jahn, “the tallest 
building in Philadelphia, the 
tallest building in Europe.” 
He arrived from West Ger- 
many 19 years ago, at age 
26; at 33 he was partner and 
design director of C.F. Mur- 
phy Associates in Chicago; 
at 43 he was owner and 
chief executive officer of 
Murphy/Jahn. Today, employing 100 ar- 
chitects, Jahn has five buildings under 
construction in Manhattan. Other proj- 
ects are under way or just finished in Cin- 
| cinnati, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Los 
| Angeles and Johannesburg. 
Jahn embraces the technology of 
high-rise modernism, but he 
loves to fold glass curtain 
walls into more or less old- 
fashioned building shapes, 
monumental moderne. His 
recent designs are plainly 
derivative of skyscrapers 
from the Golden Age. The 
Television City office tower, 
for instance, is a nice-look- 
ing relative of the General | 
Electric building in New 
York City (1931) and the 
Tribune Tower in Chicago 
(1925); the three slabs just 
south of the 150-story spire are like 
slightly squished Empire States. How 
come? No reason in particular. “These 
are not meant to be ‘New York build- 
ings,’ says Jahn. “What is a New York 
building?” Anyway, he adds, “architec- 
ture at the end is irrational, very intuitive. 
It’s a matter of feeling ‘That's what I | 
want to do.’ ” — By Kurt Andersen 
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Teacher Sevalstad a 


ind the student body of Montana's Lennep school: reawakened verities 





Way, Way Back to Basics 


One-room schools hold their own in the battle against extinction 


Mon on the high 
plains. Inside the red 
frame Hanging Woman 
school, 30 miles from the 


nearest paved road in the 
cattle country east of Sher- 
idan, Wyo., Fifth-Grader 
Emily Myers, 10, sits at an 
upright piano practicing 
Silent Night for the Christ- 
mas pageant. Close by, a 
second grader starts her 
daily struggle with sums, 
| while a fifth grader plays a 
geography game on a com- 
puter. Both seem oblivious 
to the plinking of the carol 
Outside, snow is falling on 
waves of brown, sage-spot 








hundreds of one-room 
public schools such as 
* these not only survive but, 
in some places around the 
nation, are making a mod- 
est comeback in the face of 
a long-running drive to 
wipe them out. Between 
1960 and 1982, the number 
of public one roomers in 
the US. shriveled from 
24,000 to 798. Reason: a 
push for consolidated dis- 
tricts in which pupils 
would be bused to big cen- 
tral schools with presum- 
ably better learning op- 
portunities. Recently, how- 
ever, parents and educa- 


ted hills Arithmetic by computer tors have been working to 

At Salund elementary save the one-room public 
school in McLeod (pop. 50), N. Dak., | school. Montana has opened three new 
Teacher Janice Herbranson, 51, has | ones this year, and nationally the total has 


served breakfast to her three pupils. After 
morning lessons, she will cook lunch. At 
day’s end, if the parents are away, she 
may take one of her charges home with 
| her to spend the night. At the Lennep 
school near Montana’s Crazy Mountains, 
Second-Grader Lee Cavender, 7, barges 
in to say that his sisters, twins who consti- 
tute the entire seventh grade, will be ab- 
| sent today, They turned 13 over the week- 
end, old enough for deer-hunting licenses, 
and, of course, their father has taken them 
shooting. With or without the twins, it is 
time for classes to begin. Erica Hess, 11, 
has the school-bell duty today. But the 
rope has broken, so she blows a whistle 
out the door. Her schoolmates troop in 
put their snow boots in a neat row, then 
line up to pledge allegiance to the flag and 
sing My Country, ‘Tis of Thee 
Unlike so many fossils of the frontier 


8? 





risen to about 835—for some sound rea- 
sons. (Private one roomers, mainly sectar- 
lan, now total an estimated 1,000.) 
Around a deeply rural place like 
Hanging Woman—so named, according 
to local legend, for a homesteader who 
used a noose to end her lonely life—school 
buses cannot get through the deep winter 
snow or spring mud 
Therefore in 1981 the Ken- 
drick Cattle Co., dominant 
ranchers in the area, pro- 
vided the school building 
and a trailer to house 
Teacher Paula Brown, 28 
the county came up with 
books, desks, the computer 
and Brown herself. “You 
have to take the school to 
the children if you cant Ei 
bring them to the school,” 
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Aplaque in Wyoming 


explains Audrey Cotherman, Wyoming’s 
deputy state school superintendent 

Beyond such homely practicality lies 
a reawakened national concern for some 
faded educational verities, among them 
the close teacher-pupil contact that was 
much in evidence last week at Lennep 
There, beneath pictures of George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln, Carol Se- 
valstad, 33, glided through the mellow 
buzz of a dozen children in six grades 
When Lee Cavender tripped over his sec- 
ond-grade arithmetic game on Lennep’s 
computer, Sevalstad untangled him. Then 
she turned to a Lilliputian table where 
two first graders were hard at their read- 
ing. “I want to spend a lot of time on read- 
ing with the first graders,” she explained 
“This is a critical age for them.” 

It bothered her not at all that Matt 
Hess, 6, read with his stuffed horse Floppy 
perched on his head. But Sevalstad per- 
mits no real classroom nonsense and gets 
little from ranch children raised to do 
chores right. Fifth and sixth graders give 
her a hand with the little ones. Said Erica 
Hess: “They ask me what words mean 
and what the directions in their work- 
books say.” Sevalstad takes pride in the 
Thanksgiving themes tacked to one wall 
Wrote Vance Voldseth, age 10: “I am 
thankful for the Yamaha three-wheeler 

Iam thankful for Fred [a calf] Tam 
thankful for Mom and Dad.” 

To the surprise of many educators, the 
youngsters tend to score handsomely 
when they move on to high school. “Once 
there was a stigma attached to going toa 
one-room school, like you were a hick or 
something,” says Ralph Kroon, field di- 
rector of the Montana Rural Education 
Center at Western Montana College 
“Now it’s a back-to-basics phenomenon.” 
Nowhere is the phenomenon more vital 
than in Nebraska, which has 300 public 
one-room schools, more than any other 
state, and where parents have collected 
85,000 signatures for a 1986 referendum 
on stopping further consolidation 

Of course, all is not perfection in the 
one-room schoolhouse. November sport 
at Hanging Woman is a snow-swept game 
of croquet in a tiny school yard ringed by 
a wire fence that keeps out stray cattle but 
not, alas, bull snakes (Brown killed three 
of them earlier this year). At Lennep, sci- 
ence lab may be watching Alka-Seltzer 
tablets dissolve at varying speeds in glass- 
_ es of cold, warm and hot 

water. Socially, too, young- 
sters nurtured in the gentle 
intimacy of a one roomer 


may tend at first to be 
loners, and lonely, when 
tossed into a big high 
school 


Nevertheless, most pu- 
pils and their parents 
would not trade the experi- 
fee §=ence for anything. A par- 
ticularly staunch supporter 
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| is Montana’s Governor Ted Schwinden, 
himself a one-room alumnus. “I have 
nothing but good memories of it,” he says. 
Another is Salund’s Herbranson, who 
sounds like anything but today’s unappre- 
ciated, burned-out teacher, despite a 1983 
salary of $6,300, which the National Edu- 
cation Association certified as the na- 
tion’s lowest (her wages have now soared 
to $6,800). “The feeling of being needed,” 
she says, “that’s something worthwhile. 
Many of my former students are married 
now, but we're still close. They still call 
me ‘Teacher.’ —By Ezra Bowen. Reported 
by Robert C. Wurmstedt/Hanging Woman 


Help or Hoax? 
Vouchers ignite a controversy 


hat can the Federal Government do 

in economically deprived school 
districts for youngsters who have learning 
problems? It now devotes $3.2 billion to 
programs serving 4.8 million low-achiev- 
ing public school pupils. Secretary of Edu- 
cation William Bennett believes that 
some of the money should be spent on fed- 
eral vouchers that would enable students 
to apply for transfer to alternative, and 
presumably better, schools. Last week 

Bennett submitted to Congress a bill that 
would provide students with such vouch- 

ers, worth an average of $600, which 
could be applied toward remedial instruc- 
tion or tuition at another school—public, 
private or parochial. Said Bennett: “It 
would promote a healthy rivalry among 
schools ... and would allow parents to 

choose the program that best meets the 
needs of their children.” 

The voucher idea is nothing if not 
controversial. Miriam Rosenberg, gov- 
ernment-relations specialist for the Na- 
tional Parent Teacher Association, called 
Bennett's proposal an “inappropriate and 
possibly unconstitutional transfer of pub- 
lic tax dollars to private and especially 
private religious schools.” Others argued 
that $600 would not go far toward private 
day-school tuition or even the pupil cost 
in an upscale suburban school (typically 
$4,000 to $7,000). 

In California a federally funded 
voucher experiment died aborning in 
1981 when students found alternative 
schools to be no better than those they 
had left. Elsewhere, the notion has little 
more support. A Chicago city council pro- 
posal for vouchers has triggered such 
strong opposition from the school board 
that the issue may wind up in court. In 
Minnesota a legislative compromise re- 
jecting general vouchers but permitting 
juniors and seniors to use state school dol- 
lars for college courses is under attack by 
secondary-school administrators. 

In 1983 the House killed in committee 

a voucher bill similar to Bennett's. Califor- 
nia Democrat Augustus Hawkins, chair- 
man of the House Education and Labor 
Committee, vows the same fate for the new 
measure, which he brands “a cruel hoax on 
the nation’s very poorest families.” @ 
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The Benefits of Surveillance 


as emember all the fuss over a 1981-82 survey professing to show that the news 
is being distorted by a liberal journalistic elite that is out of touch with the 
rest of America? Conservative pressure groups with lots of money to spend 
spread these charges far and wide. Recent cover stories in two professional mag- 
azines challenge the accuracy of the findings. But what is stranger is that the ac- 
cusations no longer seem to matter so much, and the reason is Ronald Reagan. 

A “liberal tilt” does exist in the personal views of a majority of newspapermen, 
according to Public Opinion, a scholarly bimonthly published by the conservative 
American Enterprise Institute. The magazine cites a Los Angeles Times poll 
matching what newspaper journalists think on a wide range of issues with what 
the public thinks. Noting the differences, Public Opinion asks, “Does it matter?” It 
concludes from the same poll, “The public gives the news media high marks for 
professionalism, fairness, accuracy and reliability, and people perceive no serious 
left-wing bias in the material they see and read. 
Bias is not a major grievance for the public.” 

That finding will not, of course, reassure the 
most hyperthyroid of press critics. They should be 
more worried about an article in the Columbia 
Journalism Review. In it, Columbia Sociologist 
Herbert J. Gans analyzes the original attack on 
press bias, known as the Rothman-Lichters sur- 
vey, and finds that it was biased in ways that “de- 
part from scientific practice.” Journalists were 
shown a set of statements—some of them admit- 
tedly oversimplified—and asked if they agreed or 
disagreed. Their responses to individual state- 
ments not of their own phrasing were then, says 
Gans, treated “as strongly felt opinions in a way 
that makes the journalists appear militant and 
radical.” He finds this disturbingly unprofession- 
al behavior by academic researchers. 

If the whole controversy now seems a little dated, credit Reagan's success in 
changing the political atmosphere. He has created a tranquil public acceptance of 
his presidency much like Eisenhower's, while proposing reforms as potentially 
sweepingas Roosevelt’s. This change conditions the behavior of both the right wing 
and the press. Right-wingers used toargue that Reagan's popularity proved the vic- 
tory of their ideology. Consequently, any press questioning of Reagan’s program 
was “out of step with the rest of America,” and any compromise by Reagan was the 
fault of pragmatists on his staff who would not “let Reagan be Reagan.” 

This was a condescending reading of Reagan’s political skill. The public 
knows better: in poll after poll it rejects many Reagan policies while approving of 
the man. Reagan often gets his facts wrong and tolerates too much internal bick- 
ering, but to the public these are flaws in a man it likes and trusts. The press is ex- 
pected to do its job in reporting them. 

Why, then, in such a tranquil atmosphere are so many conservatives unhappy 
with the national news media? Gans invokes an old sociological concept called 
surveillance. It holds that people keep up with the news partly “to learn about 
threatening events, problems, and people in the larger society that could eventual- 
ly hurt them personally.” Conservatives think journalists do not pay enough atten- 
tion to the surveillance of problems they consider important: “the activities of do- 
mestic Communists, secular humanists, and others whom they believe to be 
threatening America.” Radicals and liberals have similar, though less publicized, 
discontents, says Gans. Radicals think the press does not keep enough track of 
misdeeds of the ruling class: “Liberals want more surveillance news” about Rea- 
gan’s plans to scuttle the New Deal and the Great Society. Gans argues that the 
press deliberately limits “surveillance news to the most general or widely feared 
threats, such as natural disasters, domestic political violence, economic upheavals 
and Communist expansion.” 

Perhaps, Gans suggests, the press should pay more attention to criticism from 
the “ideologically inclined.” But how? By playing up fears and suspicions that the 
press itself believes to be exaggerated? The press remembers when it headlined 
every wild accusation by the late Senator Joseph McCarthy without checking his 
facts. That lesson in irresponsibility the press has no need to unlearn. 
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Rabbi Menachem Schneerson speaking at a communal farbrengen 


An “Antique Version of Myself” 


A writer's inside account of life among Hasidic Jews 


he ultra-Orthodox movement in Ju- 

daism known as Hasidism is alien and 
vaguely unsettling to some Gentiles and 
even to many modernized Jews. Hasidic 
men, bearded, black-hatted and clad in 
severe dark suits, take to their streets to 
dance in spiritual celebration on joyous 
holy days. The strictly observant women 
dress to conceal their elbows and knees 
and cover their shorn hair with wigs 
Members of tightly knit, Yiddish-speak- 
ing Hasidic communities, under the virtu- 
ally absolute sway of a grand rabbi, pre- 
serve a way of life that began long ago in 
Eastern Europe 

Hasidim, in turn, are generally indif- 
ferent to or suspicious of outsiders. This 
makes all the more remarkable the 
achievement of Lis Harris, a secularized 
Jew and New Yorker staff writer, who 
worked her way into the Hasidic commu- 
nity and produced three lengthy articles 
for her magazine and a newly published 
book, Holy Days: The World of a Hasidic 
Family (Summit; 266 pages; $18.95) 

Hasidism is a mystical movement 
founded in the mid-18th century by a rab- 
bi known as the Baal Shem Tov (Master 
of the Good Name). His teachings, which 
emphasized the immediacy of God's pres- 
ence in everyday life, quickly swept 
through the shtetls of Eastern Europe 
Today there are 200,000 Hasidim in 
the U.S., divided into about 40 “courts.” 
After several of these communities re- 
buffed Harris, she turned to the Luba- 
vitchers, named after the Belorussian vil- 
lage adopted as home by their founder 
The group, led by Rabbi Menachem 
Mendel Schneerson, 83, blends the ratio- 
nal and emotional aspects of religion, and 
actively seeks to attract secularized Jews 
to Orthodoxy 

Harris eventually found a 


Luba- 
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vitcher couple willing to open their home 
to extended observation. Over four years, 
Harris visited them in the Crown Heights 
section of Brooklyn, N.Y., where 15,000 
Lubavitchers live. The pseudonymous 
central figure of Harris’ book is House- 
wife “Sheina Konigsberg,” not a born- 
and-bred Hasid but a baalat teshuvah 
(female “returnee’’). Financially comfort- 
able and reared in a Jewish family that 
was only moderately observant, Sheina 
joined a supportive community 
of Lubavitchers in the Midwest 
after a divorce from her first 
husband. To the dismay of her 
children, Sheina subsequently 
entered an arranged marriage 
and moved to Brooklyn with 
Husband “Moshe,” a widower 
with deep Lubavitcher roots 

Sheina is less imbued with 
Yiddish culture than most Lu- 
bavitcher women. Nonetheless, 
she voluntarily leads a highly 
regulated life prescribed by 
Jewish custom and law. “I'm 
here for a purpose,” she says. “To see the 
beauty and holiness in everyday things 
The key is in the Torah, and the way to 
get there has been shown us in a practical 
way by the mitzvot,” the 613 command- 
ments that define traditional Jewish prac- 
tice. In Lubavitcher thinking, all matter 
is filled with holiness, and even minor 
deeds help prepare for the coming of the 
Messiah 

Besides Sheina’s homelife, Harris de- 
picts a series of community scenes: an out- 
door wedding capped by the bride’s en- 
ergetic dance with other women while 
the groom prances in an adjacent room 
with the men; a beehive-like bakery 
where workers scurry to produce matzoh 
under the prescribed limit of 18 minutes; 


Lis Harris 





Reported by Michael P. Harris/New York 


Lubavitcher women dancing, minus men, at Brooklyn wedding 


a farbrengen (gathering), where Rabbi 
Schneerson preaches extemporaneously | 
for hours to a room packed with followers, | 
while the women crowd behind dark | 
Plexiglas in an upstairs gallery 

The particulars of strict Orthodox ob- 
servance fill the Lubavitchers’ lives. At 
the mikvah (ritual bath), in which a wom- 
an immerses herself after her menstrual 
period, dental floss and cotton swabs are 
provided for removal of the tiniest parti- 
cles so purifying water will wash the en- 
tire body. One evening, Harris undergoes 
the first ritual bath of her life, an experi- 
ence that produces a momentary touch of 
Hasidic ecstasy as memories well up of 
her grandmother and the two 
sons Harris has borne 

Though the Lubavitchers 
= are oblivious to feminist con- 
cerns, Harris sees humaneness 
in their way of life and says 
women create an almost “Am- 
azonian” sisterhood among 
themselves. Men honor their 
wives, and there is no observ- 
able infidelity 

Why devote years of effort 
to the Hasidim? Harris con- 
tends that they once constituted 
three-fourths of East European 
Jews and consequently a majority of U.S 
Jews probably have Hasidic forebears. “I 
felt like putting them back in the world in 
some manner,” says Harris, adding that 
they “represent some antique version of 
myself.” 

The author ends her project with 
mixed feelings about the Hasidim 
‘T'm more attracted to Judaism because 
of them,” she says, but she sees little ap- 
peal in their way of life. As someone who 
believes in God but is also assimilated, re- 
marks Harris, “I did not like the 
Lubavitchers’ rigidity, the absoluteness of 
right and wrong that they perceived. I 
consider unsureness to be the proper 
condition of life.” By Richard N. Ostling. 
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UNITED STATES LIBERTY COINS 
Celebrate the Statue of Liberty's 100th birthday by acquiring the only legal- 
tender US. coins minted in honor of the national occasion: US. Liberty Coins. 
Choose a gold five-dollar coin—the first in over 50 years! (.850" diameter, 90% 
gold)...a silver dollar coin (1.5” diameter, 90% silver)...a half-dollar coin (1.205” 
diameter, 92% copper)...or all three! Packaged in handsome blue velvet 
presentation cases, limited-edition Liberty Coins are yours tc collect, to trea- 
sure, to pass along as valued family heirlooms. Your purchase will truly help keep 
Liberty in “mint” condition, too—because a portion of the proceeds will go to 
restoring the Statue and Ellis Island. Just complete the order form below 
IMPORTANT: If your order is received no later than December 31, 1985, you may 
take advantage of the special PREISSUE DISCOUNT prices shown. 


YES, please accept my order for the US. Liberty Coins | have indicated. | understand 
all sales are final, and not subject to refund. Verification of my order will be made by the 
Department of the Treasury, US, Mint. My coins may be delivered in multiple shipments 
If my order is received by December 31, 1985, | will be entitled to purchase the coins at 
the Pre-Issue Discount price shown. | have read, understand and agree to the above. 


Signature 


11986 Liberty Half Dollar (Proof) _ 
\1986 Liberty Silver Dollar (Proof) ae 4.00 | 
[2-Com Set: 1986 Sitver Dollar & Half Dollar (Proof) 31.50 | 29 
11986 Liberty Gold Five: r 175.00 | 170.00 | 
3-Coin Set: 1 Each Coin (1 206.50 | 175.00 | 
TOTAL ENCLOSED | 
Mint 


A NO 
CREDIT CARD HOLDERS— 
—_— ——S—— . Mail this Coupon wth payment to: 
Aagress ———____ —_—— TheUS Mint 
Liberty Coin Program 
PO. Box 41996 
peor lyx st . Philadelphia, PA 19101 
PRE-ISSUE DISCOUNT WILL BE WITHDRAWN AFTER DECEMBER 31, 1985. 
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A Star of Another Color 



































E very year, when the star rose above 
the horizon just before dawn, the Ro- 
mans paid bizarre tribute to it by sacrific- 
ing dogs with red fur. Seneca the Younger 
wrote that “the redness of the dog star is 
deeper, that of Mars milder.” Ptolemy 
called it “reddish,” a description also used 
by Cicero, Horace and other classical au- 
thors. The same hue was attributed to the 
star in cuneiform texts of Babylonia dat- 
ing as far back as 1000 B.C 


—Sirius B 
Once a bright red giant that 
obscured its companion, it 
collapsed, becoming a 
dim white dwarf. 


= 


Light from this white star 
became visible after the demise 
of Sirius B. 


































The object of all this historic attention 
was the dominant member of the constel- 
lation Canis Major—Sirius, the brightest’ 
star in the night sky and one of the closest 
to earth (less than nine light-years away) 
There is just one problem: as any modern 
Stargazer can testify, Sirius is not red but 
white. How could the ancients have been 
so wrong? 

Some scientists have attempted to ex- 
plain away the discrepancy by suggesting 
that the astronomers of antiquity had ob- 
served the star when it was low in the sky; 
like the setting sun, it appeared red be- 
cause of particles in the earth’s atmo- 
sphere. Now two German researchers ar- 
gue that the ancients did see a red Sirius 
and as recently as the 6th century A.D 

Astronomer Wolfhard Schlosser and 
Historian Werner Bergmann of Ruhr- 
University Bochum, in West Germany, 
were led to their conclusion by the discov- 
ery of references to Sirius in the chronicles 
of a Frankish bishop, Gregory of Tours 
Written around A.D. 577, Gregory’s tome 
was designed to provide monasteries with 
clear instructions for setting their pre- 
dawn prayer schedules; thus it listed for 
each month the time that certain constel- 
lations would rise above the horizon 
From the rise times and periods of visibili- 
ty, the researchers report in the journal 
Nature, they were able to identify Sirius, 








*Other than the sun and moon, the only brighter ce 
lestial obyects are Venus, Jupiter and Mercury 


Was the white dwarf of Sirius recently a red giant? 


| which Gregory called Rubeola or Ro- 
beola, meaning “red” or “rusty.” They 
| point out that because Gregory did not use 
| the classical names of the stars, he was 
probably unaware of Roman and Greek 
astronomy. Therefore, the Ruhr team 
concluded, Sirius looked red no more than 
1,400 years ago. Yet only 400 years later, 
when the Arab astronomer Al Sufi cate- 
gorized all the stars named by Ptolemy, 
he did not list Sirius among the red ones 
Sometime during that interval, the Ruhr 
team believes, Sirius changed its hue 
A possible key to that puzzling change 
is the fact, discovered by 19th century as- 
tronomers, that Sirius is part of a binary, 
or two-star, system. It has a small com- 
panion star far too dim to be seen by the 
naked eye. Sirius B, as the diminutive star 
| was named (the familiar Sirius was re- 
named Sirius A), is now known to be a 
| white dwarf, the dying ember ofa star 
Prior to entering the white-dwarf 
Stage, however, an aging star cools and 
balloons into a red giant. And that, the 
Ruhr researchers speculate, is probably 
| what Sirius B was when the Babylo- 


nians—and then the Greeks, Romans and 
Franks—gazed skyward. To the unaided 
eyes of the ancients, the two closely 


spaced stars looked like a single pinpoint, 
with a decided reddish tint imparted by 
the dominating giant. The combined light 
of the binary pair would certainly have 
been brighter than it is today, and indeed 
Babylonian cuneiforms tell of Sirius’ be- 
ing visible in the daytime sky 

The German researchers have no idea 
exactly when Sirius B collapsed into the 
white-dwarf stage and no longer obscured 
Sirius A’s white light. Depending on the 
original mass of Sirius B, the star’s trans- 
formation could have ranged from a grad- 


Bergmann and Schlosser with tome 


A puzzle in Canis Major 








journey to the stars 





ual shrinkage to a sudden collapse that re- 
sulted in a gigantic explosion that blew 
much of its stellar matter into space 

If the change was gradual, the re- 
searchers admit, it took a remarkably short 
time for Sirius B to become a white dwarf. 
In fact, most astronomers think a red giant 
takes at least 100,000 years to reach that 
stage. Ifthe change was violent and abrupt, 
they say, “no traces of catastrophic effects 
connected with such an event have been 
found.” Those traces, according to widely 
accepted astrophysical theory, would in- 
clude an expanding cloud of glowing gas 
still visible from the earth. Finally, the bril- 
liance of Sirius B’s explosion would cer- 
tainly have lasted for weeks or months and 
provided an unforgettable spectacle for 
those on earth. But there are no known rec- 
ords of a dramatic flare-up of Sirius. 

One clue may exist. Spectrographic 
studies of Sirius A, the German research- 
ers note, show that it hasa metallic content 
higher than normal for stars of its type 
The excess metal, they say, could have 
been showered on Sirius A when its red 
giant companion collapsed and exploded 
The fact that no other evidence of an ex- 
plosion exists, and that most astronomers 
say it should, does not disturb Schlosser 
“Because of Sirius,” he says, “we may have 
to change our theories about the life and 
metamorphosis of stars.” By Leon Jaroff. 
Reported by Andrea Dorfman/New York and 
William Mc Whirter/Bonn 


Far Encounter 
Voyager closes in on Uranus 
. t was launched in 1977 and flew by Ju- 
piter in 1979 and Saturn in 1981, send- 
ing back spectacular pictures and moun- 
tains of data. Last week, still in good 
health after more than eight years in 
the void, Voyager 2 had closed to within 
46 million miles of Uranus, its next 
target. The spacecraft’s early shots of the 
mysterious planet, which is four times as 
large as the earth, were transmitted 
across 1.8 billion miles of space to the 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory in Pasadena, 
Calif. They depicted Uranus as a fuzzy 
blue-green ball, showed its five known 
moons and barely discerned the outer- 
most of its dark rings. 

Although light reaching the planet 
from the sun is only a quarter as bright as 
it was near Saturn, scientists expect Voy- 
ager’s cameras (as well as its other instru- 
ments) to reveal considerably more detail 
as the spacecraft draws closer to Uranus 
and finally swoops to within 66,000 miles 
of its surface on Jan. 24. Voyager's odys- 
sey will not end there. Accelerated to 
45,000 m.p.h. and rerouted by Uranian 
gravity, it will soar still farther away from 
the sun, encounter Neptune in 1989, then 
head out of the solar system on an endless 
& 
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Hit and run. A common practice among 
many office equipment companies. They hit 
on you for a sale. You watch them make 
tracks after it's over. 

The sad fact is large companies have a 
habit of losing interest once they've made a 
conquest. A small shop, on the other hand, 
may have the best intentions. They're just 
spread a little too thin. 

At Monroe we believe total customer 
service doesn't end with installation. Other 
office equipment companies use free-lance 
installers. Their job is over when they walk 
out the door. But a Monroe installer is one of 
us. And is responsible to us. Moreover, he's 
been rigorously trained to know the machine 
upside down, inside out, backwards and 
blindfolded. 

After that, person-to-person demonstra- 
tions on how to operate the equipment. In a 
little while we'll stop in again. For feedback, a 
little positive reinforcement, maybe some 
suggestions. 








If the machine should ever need repairs, 
again it will be a trained Monroe person who 
services it. 

Whether it's a copier, calculator, 
accounting machine or microcomputer, it all 
adds up to total customer service. That's 
the extra part you get with every piece of 
Monroe office equipment. 

We have over 190 sales or service 
offices. For the one nearest you call 
800-526-7843 ext. 444. In New Jersey call 
800-522-4503 ext. 444. 


When you're with us, 
we're with you. 


MONROE 
SYSTEMS 
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Playful Linda Evans doing leg curls under the master’s eye; training white-shirted Danny Sullivan as he works on abdominal muscles 


Body Styler of the Rich and Famous 


Dan Isaacson sculpts heavenly forms without scarring star egos 


an Isaacson greeted Indianapolis 500 

Winner Danny Sullivan with a reas- 
suring smile. But soon Sullivan’s grin was 
a grimace. As rock music pulsated 
through the gray-carpeted, fluorescent- 
lighted room, Isaacson put the race-car 
driver through a grueling 14-hour work- 
out designed to strengthen his lower and 
middle back after injuries suffered last 
summer when his vehicle slammed into a 
wall at 185 m.p.h. in the Poconos, The 


punishing session included 20 minutes of 


fast pedaling on an exercise cycle, 60 sit- 
ups with a 20-lb. dumbbell across his 
chest, some stretching, alternate elbow- 
to-knee and leg raises, and lifting weights 
“I don’t come here for the body building, I 
come here for the fun,” Sullivan joked 
But Isaacson did not let up on the pressure 
as he and Sullivan went on to more 
stretching exercises 

Isaacson loves to make celebrities 
sweat, and they love to let him. He is 
among the best known of a bustling new 
breed: personal trainers who suddenly 
can be found in every major USS. city 
where there is money and fat to burn 
Trainers are to the narcissistic "80s what 
private fencing masters and dancing 
teachers were to an earlier time. These 
status symbols in sweat socks, always per- 
fectly fit, fit perfectly. They signal afflu- 
ence (private hour-long sessions at a stu- 
dio or client’s home run $50 to $150) 
without suggesting decadence. Los Ange- 
les, a city that has always been littered 
with beautiful bodies, naturally boasts a 
megadose of tony body toners, 200 of 
them by one practitioner's estimate. Fit- 
ness consultants have joined agents, man- 
agers and publicists as the undisputable 
indispensables of many a star 

Jake Steinfeld was perhaps the first to 
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make a public reputation with a best-sell- 


ing 1984 book and videocassette (Body by 
Jake). But many in lo-fat, hi-fad Southern 
California now swear by Isaacson. A mus- 
cular, 5 ft. 7 in. 155 pounder who bears a 
remarkable resemblance to Bruce Jenner, 
Isaacson, 36, has perfected the art of deal- 
ing with the nonsense and the no-non- 
sense attitudes of stars. He cajoles, he flat- 
ters, but he produces. “Hollywood's based 
on taking care of business,” he says. “We 
get it done. We make it happen. For me 
the bottom line is getting the result I’m 
asked to give.” Among his 90 or so celeb- 
rity clients: John Travolta, Ann-Margret, 
Christopher Reeve, Linda Evans, David 
Hasselhoff (Knight Rider), Olivia New- 
ton-John, Dyan Cannon and Billy Crystal 


Working with Hasselhoff on lifting weights 


The bottom line is results 


Photographs for TIME by Dirck Halstead 


















(who presumably would not look mahve- 
lous without him) 

Travolta is one of Isaacson’s major 
projects. The actor will soon be getting 
ready for Far from Over, or Saturday 
Night Fever I11. A self-described “reluc- 
tant matador” when it comes to exercise, 
Travolta has developed some unaesthetic 
handles around his hips. “When I'm not 
being paid a lot of money to do a movie 
and to get in shape, I'm like Marlon 
Brando,” he confesses. Says the deter- 
mined Isaacson: “There’s no question as 
to whether we can produce the shape and 
the look.” After all, Isaacson came to | 
fame, or more precisely to the attention of | 
the famous, three years ago when he 
prepped Travolta for Staying Alive (Fever 
II). Isaacson was the athletic consultant 
at the Snowmass Club near Aspen, Colo., 
where he met Travolta. “I couldn't have 
been a better pilot project,” recalls the ac- 
tor. “I was fat and out of shape.” In four 
months Isaacson sculpted Travolta into a 
road-company Sly Stallone | 


f the movie was no wow, Travolta’s body 
was. The rebuilt dancer persuaded his 
trainer to go West and put up some of the 
money to get Isaacson started in a 1,200- 
sq.-ft. studio that features $50,000 worth of 
equipment and, no less important, wall-to- 
wall mirrors for checking oneself out. But 
his star customers are not interested in a 
convivial health club. They want the per- 
sonal touch, and they get it. If Mickey 
Rourke requests an after-midnight work- 
out, Isaacson opens the gym. If Danny Sul- 
livan asks him to fly to Indianapolis, he 
gets on a jet. If Travolta likes new sweats 
and shoes for every workout, Isaacson sup- 
plies them. “When they don’t get what 
they want, they get testy,” he says of his cli- 
ents, and he is willing to go the extra mile 
Christopher Reeve is flaunting a 
sleeker look thanks to Isaacson. The actor 
had pumped iron to beef up for his role as 
Superman, but a new movie role he want- 
ed to play required a leaner line. Last 
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June, Isaacson trekked to Williamstown, 
Mass., where Reeve was playing in sum- 
mer stock, to set up a rigorous six-day-a- 
week trimming program. It began before 
breakfast with ten to 15 miles of bicycling, 
went on to lunchtime weight-lifting, some 
racquetball, running or tennis and finally, 
a half-mile swim before most of the eve- 
ning performances. Reports the proud 
teacher: “He’s lost weight, he’s certainly 
got well diversified and he’s become an 
incredible all-around athlete.” 

Isaacson is quick with encouragement 
and compliments, but carefully avoids hy- 
perjock competitiveness or withering 
comparisons.* A member of the American 
College of Sports Medicine, he draws from 
a variety of sources (the Pritikin Program, 
Earl Mindell’s Vitamin Bible, The Sports- 
medicine Book by Gabe Mirkin and Mar- 
shall Hoffman) and serves it all up with a 
commonsensical approach that stresses 
his four Ds: decision, determination, disci- 
pline and diligence. His unballyhooed fifth 
D, of course, is deference. He ministers to 
egos as deftly as to flesh, and he is sympa- 
thetic to the open-pore scrutiny and pres- 
sures faced by performers. “They are sub- 
ject to more criticism than they were ten 
years ago,” notes Isaacson 
| As for the pressures on him, he admits 

that he does not get to spend enough time 
with his actress wife Kim. The work “is long 
and hard and at times gets very tough,” he 
says. So what does the trainer do to relax? 
When he gets too edgy with his earthbound 
heavenly bodies, Isaacson, a licensed pilot, 
sometimes just takes a plane up for a couple 
of hours of solitary communion with the 
real stars. —By Anastasia Toufexis, Reported by 
Michael Riley/Los Angeles 





*When pressed, Isaacson does offer nominees, 
drawn from clients and nonclients, for best body 
parts. Shoulders and arms: Bruce Springsteen, Olivia 
Newton-John. Chest: Sylvester Stallone, Linda Ev- 

| ans. Back: Christopher Reeve, Ann-Margret, Abdo- 
men: David Hasselhoff, Lisa Hartman, Hips: Eddie 
Murphy, Jamie Lee Curtis. Legs: John Travolta, 
Tina Turner 


Sweat-drenched Reeve in Massachusetts 
Beefy Superman changes to a leaner line. 











Bailey and Rigg: an aristocratic world threatening to unravel 





A Moody Swirl of Dickens 


BLEAK HOUSE; PBS; Sundays beginning Dec. I on most Stations 


he novel opens, famously, with fog: the 

dense murk that envelops London but 
settles thickest around the High Court of 
Chancery. Out of it swirls a teeming cloud 
of characters and incidents: a lawsuit that 
has been droning on for years, now grown 
“so complicated that no man alive knows 
what it means.” An upper-class lady hid- 
ing a dark secret. Orphaned children, 
greedy adults, blackmailing lawyers, a de- 
tective story, a reunion and several un- 
timely deaths (one of them by spontaneous 
combustion). The sheer scope of Charles 
Dickens’ great novel Bleak House presents 
a daunting task for any adapter. But the 
BBC version that begins next week on 
PBS’ Masterpiece Theatre cuts brilliantly 
through the mists to create what may well 
be TV's dramatic event of 
the year 

Faint praise, perhaps, at 
a time when network mini- 
series have sunk to the soap- 
opera drivel of North and 
South and Kane & Abel. But 
Bleak House is also a step 
above the general run of 
tony, tasteful and sometimes 
tedious British drawing- 
room dramas that arrive 
regularly on these shores 
There is, for one thing, 
scarcely a drawing room to 
be found. The beautifully 
detailed production moves 
with ease from the grand country estate of 
Lord and Lady Dedlock (Robin Bailey 
and Diana Rigg) to the drab chambers of 
Chancery and into the sad, grimy streets 
of London slums. South African Director 
Ross Devenish shot much of the drama in 
moody semidarkness, with scenes lit only 
by the soft glow ofa lantern or the flicker- 
ing of candlelight 
Squeezed into eight relatively succinct 








Elliott: quiet grace 


hours, Arthur Hopcraft’s adaptation t- 
dies up the sprawling novel a bit. One re- 
grets the loss of a few of Dickens’ colorful 
minor characters, along with much of his 
humor. (Where, for instance, is Mrs. Jel- 
lyby, that ardent philanthropist who ig- 
nores her sorry children while campaign- 
ing to help the natives of Borrioboola- 
Gha?) Bleak House was, perhaps, not 
meant to be quite as bleak as this 

Yet the main story line is sturdily in- 
tact, Dickens’ cry of outrage at society's 
injustice is heard loud and clear, and some 
memorable characters are brought to glo- 
rious life. Rigg, as Lady Dedlock, is a 
model of aristocratic propriety starting to 
crack as her world threatens to unravel 
Suzanne Burden as the heroine, Esther 
Summerson, is just as sweet, 
sensible and faintly dull as 
Dickens portrayed her. Den- 
holm Elliott, as Esther's 
kindly guardian John Jarn- 
dyce, invests a quiet role 


with remarkable compas- 
sion and grace 
Rarely have cast and 


characters seemed so ideally 
matched from top to bottom 
Jonathan Moore, looking 
like a foppish John Belushi, 
is Mr. Guppy, the ambitious 
law clerk who makes a hilar- 
iously premature proposal of 
marriage to Esther. Sylvia 
Coleridge is Miss Flite, the daft old regu- 
lar at Chancery, who collapses one day 
and tingles with joy at being carried home 
by “the principals in Jarndyce and Jarn- 
dyce.” Each takes part in what Vladimir 
Nabokov described as Dickens’ “magic 
democracy,” where even the tiniest char- 
acters have a vivid afterlife. This Bleak 
House, like the London fog of old, is hard 
to shake. — By Richard Zoglin 
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AT&T IS IN I 








You run a small 
business. 

You're looking for 
ways to run it better. 

You may not even be 
able to put your finger on 
just what you need. 

You just know your 
competition is coming on 
strong. And you can use 
some help. 

We can provide it. 

We're AT&T. 

We have more long 
distance services than any 
other company. 

A network that’s easily 
the most sophisticated and 
far-reaching in the world. 

And account execu- 
tives and sales specialists 
trained to give you valu- 
able advice. 

Right over the phone. 

For instance: 

You're spending too 
much time and money on 
travel and meeting 
expenses. You want to 
reduce those expenses. 

Answer: ALLIANCE 
Teleconferencing Services. 

It lets you talk to your 


FOR SMALL 


“AT&T 800 Service for $36.80 a month plus usage... 
you and your customers will really benefit.” 


people, suppliers, or cus- 
tomers in 2, 3, even up to 
58 locations at once. 
Around the country or 
around the world. Right at 
your own desk. 

You choose the meet- 
ing location and time to 
suit your needs. 

And you can set up 
the call in the time it takes 
to dial the numbers. You 
only need a touch-tone 
telephone. 

No special equipment. 





Another for instance: 

You always want your 
salespeople to keep in con- 
tact with your customers. 

However, you have to 
control expenses, including 
telephone charges. 

Answer: The AT&T 
Card. 

You and your people 
can call from anywhere to 
anywhere, including inter- 
nationally. For less than 
AT&T collect, third number 
billing, and in most places, 





EW IDEAS 
BUSINESS. 


‘Tt’s a new way to expand... 
without expanding your overhead.” 


coin calls. 

What's more, you can 
track your telephone 
expenses with special bill- 
ing numbers assigned to 
the project, or the people 
assigned to it. 


One more for instance: 


Youre doing great 
in local markets but you 
need to grow. 

You want to expand 
your customer base. 

Answer: AT&T 800 
Service. 


“.now you can keep better track of your 
long distance expenses...with 


the AT&T Card.” 


Your customers can 
reach you toll free from 
anywhere, any time of 
the day. 

To place an order, or 
even to check the status of 
an existing order. 

And those are just 
some for instances. 

Wed like to tell you 
about a lot more. 

All it takes is a simple 
telephone call. 

To our small business 
experts. 





We can answer your 
questions, simply or in 
depth. Right on the phone. 
Talk with us. 
1 800 222-0400. 


Afel 
The right choice. 
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Taking an Arm and a Leg 


Theismann as in Heisman passes gently into night 


] n show business, as Cathy Lee Crosby 
could tell Joe Theismann or perhaps he 
could tell her, a broken leg wished on any- 
one is a prayer for luck. As the Super Bow! 
quarterback was resting comfortably in a 
hospital last week, and his Hollywood ac- 
tress was pre-empting war and peace on 
Washington's 11 o'clock news, the Red- 
skins’ players and manage- 
ment were ashamed to say 
out loud that it was a lucky 
break 

Lawrence Taylor, the 
New York Giants’ most 
wanton pass rusher, al- 
most swooned on national 
TV at the sight of a new 
hinge atop Theismann’s 
right sock. Joe looked up 
and told a ring of Giants, 
“You guys broke my leg.” 
Human nature being what 
it is, they mumbled apolo- 


gies. Theismann being 
Theismann, he _ pro- 
claimed, “I'll be back.” 


Football players being 
football players, Lineback- 
er Harry Carson said, “Not 
tonight you won't.” 

If he never returns, 
Theismann should be re- 
membered by every kid 
who ever dreams of having 
his own restaurant and ac- 
By untold measure, 
he is the most embarrass- 





tress. 


re > “hr 
His leg grotesquely broken, inset, Theis: 


Implausibly, the quarterback almost 
has to be the toughest guy on the team 
Behemoth Baltimore linemen once whim- 
pered under the tongue-lashings of John- 
ny Unitas, and now the San Diego Charg- 
ers are like children in the presence of 
Dan Fouts. It is not a matter of bodily 
courage, which Theismann has in abun- 





ing quarterback ever to succeed in the | dance. Something about a man just moves 


National Football League. From the 
moment he rerhymed his name at 
Notre Dame to chime with the Heisman 
trophy, he has provoked more winces 
than any other basically decent fellow 


in sports, and without once wincing 
himself. 
When Theismann lost the Heisman 


anyway, to Stanford Quarterback Jim 
Plunkett, he seemed un- 
aware of the cringes he 
brought by labeling Plun- 
kett’s sightless mother a 
big factor, and has been 
blind to failings ever since 
Because Miami Coach 
Don Shula favored Bob 
Griese, Draftee Theis- 
mann stopped off in Cana- 
da for three seasons before 
arriving in Washington 
eleven years ago as a punt 
returner. Neither Billy Kil- 
mer nor Sonny Jurgensen 
quite qualified as athletes 
anymore, but they were 
still quarterbacks 
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Backup Schroeder 


other men in this industry, moves them up 
the field. After he inherited the Redskins 
four years ago, Coach Joe Gibbs’ first dis- 
appointment was that his quarterback 
had none of that. The second was that 
Theismann couldn't even see up the field 

Having been Fouts’ tutor for Don 
Coryell, Gibbs must have envisioned his 
own air force in Washington, rather 
than the infantry that 
evolved. In a fixed situa- 
tion, with the least compli- 
cated directions, spry and 
strong-armed Theismann 
sufficed. But the limits 
of his perception were 
more profound than just 
sight lines. He could never 
lead. Some quarterbacks 
lift teams; he could hold up 
only his modest share. At 
lunch, if Theismann sat at 
one empty table and John 
Riggins at another, the 
fullback’s would fill up but 
the quarterback’s would 
not until Kicker Mark 


vue 
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mann is comforted by a teammate 


Moseley kindly joined his holder, and 
gentle Dave Butz did his 300-lb. best to 
take up the rest of the space. 

While the old Redskins detested 
Theismann and undoubtedly would have 
hated the actress, his present teammates 
smiled and shook their heads as he hand- 
ed out GET HOT WITH CATHY LEE T shirts 
How could anyone be so immune to self- 
humiliation? In meetings, restraining him 
from drowning out this week’s corrections 
with last week’s excuses was the teaching 
challenge. Incorrigibly self-centered, al- 
most delightfully dense, he did emit a tol- 
, erable charm in good times 

The Redskins’ decline 
> has been easy to plot: they 
won the Super Bowl; they 
= lost the Super Bowl; they 
lost the divisional playoffs; 
they are struggling for a 
wild card. Turning 36 is 
not what dropped Theis- 
= mann down the quarter- | 
back charts. He always 
saw the defensive pressure 
more clearly than the solu- 
tion to it, and since last 
season, when the Chicago 
Bear influence began hur- 
tling itself full force in the 
face of quarterbacks, pass- 
ers have been required to 
have more than an arm 
and a map. Finally last 
week, to the team’s visible 
relief, Theismann broke 
his leg 

A tall, blond Califor- 
nian with a_ high-caliber 
arm, Jay Schroeder, 24, 
came in against the Giants 
and won the game. Later 
he passed around the sugar, taking the 
blame for a fumble that was not his fault 
and diverting the credit to a receiver 
whose catch was routine. Fresh air blew 
through the clubhouse. The next day the 
Washington Post headlined THE STREET 
WHERE HE LIVES, interviewing the baby- 


20v'ss 


SiuOds 


| sitter and passersby on bicycles (“A lot of 


girls at my school think he’s real cute”) 
After starting only one football game at 
UCLA, Schroeder bumped about baseball 
for a while on minor-league buses, with 
his wife trailing in the car. When the 
curve balls started, he signed on with the 
Redskins. Should Schroeder be an out- 
fielder after all, previously cut Babe Lau- 
fenberg is back standing by. The Red- 
skins relocated him in a Mexican bar 
called the Giggling Marlin 

Meanwhile, Theismann is in his glo- 
ry. The fans’ boos have turned to bou- 
quets, Cathy Lee is leaving Larry Speakes 
in the dust. And outside the hospital 
visitors are brought before TV cameras 
to reassure the nation’s capital. “He 
seems to be normal,”’ Center Jeff Bostic 


| Shrugged, “except he’s got a_ broken 


leg.” -By Tom Callahan 
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After handshakes and promises, this is 
the ultimate test of a bank: 

Its ability to cut adeal. 

At Canadian Imperial Bank Group, we 
push ourselves to get the right deal approved. 
At the right time. 

The simple fact is, it takes fewer people 
to approve a loan at our bank than at many 


large banks.So you get a response a lot sooner. 


We've been getting results like this for 
our US. customers, big and small, for 100 years. 


© 1985 Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce 











It’smade Canadian Imperial Bank one of 
the 10 largest banks in North America. 

We're not promising that every 
customer who tests our response will get 
everything they ask for. No bank can honestly 
promise that. But we will say this: 

Our people, products and pricing 
consistently bring us repeat business fromour 
corporate credit customers. 

And for our money, that’s an approval 
stamp from the best source there is. 


PUT US TO THE TEST. 


<P Canadian Imperial Bank Group 


CANADIAN IMPERIAL BANK OF COMMERCE * CALIFORNIA CANADIAN BANK * CANADIAN IMPERIAL BANK OF COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY + CIBC LIMITED 
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You feel many things when a child suffers in desperate poverty 

Pity. Compassion. Frustration. Sadness 

But perhaps you've never considered how helping one poor girl or 
boy through World Vision's sponsorship program can make you feel 
rich 

It's beautifully simple 

You see a child's poverty. You help him or her rise above it. Then 
you feel that child’s love...and you sense a new gratitude for the 
abundance God has given you 

This refreshing alternative to today's growing materialism is an ex- 
perience that has been shared by thousands of compassionate people 
since World Vision began Childcare Sponsorship thirty-five years ago 

And now you can become a sponsor, too 

Your monthly gifts will give one child an opportunity to know the 
love of Christ—as well as regular nutritious meals and medical care, 
carefully administered by dedicated Christian workers 

You will receive a photo and background information on your 





child. You will also be able to correspond directly with your child, 
and you'll receive periodic updates on his or her progress so you can 
be assured that your gifts are making a difference 

And, best of all, you don’t have to be materially rich to sponsor a 
child through World Vision 

Only 65 cents a day— $20 a month—gives a child perhaps the 
only hope he or she will ever have of escaping a life of deprivation 
and poverty 

To become a World Vision Childcare Sponsor, simply complete and 
mail the coupon below 

There's no need to send any money now. Instead, you'll receive a 
packet of information about the child who needs your love and care 

Then, if you decide to become a sponsor, keep the packet and 
mail your first sponsorship payment of $20. If not, return the mate- 
rial within ten days and owe nothing 

Please act today. Thousands of poor children are waiting 

By helping one, you'll enrich two lives 
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Name 


Address 


Please send me information and a 
photograph today of a child who 
needs my help 


| prefer to make my first payment immediately. | enclose $20 
I can't sponsor a child right now, but would like to contribute $_ 


(| understand that if | decide to become a 

World Vision Childcare Sponsor, I'll send my 
first $20 payment within ten days. If not, I'll 
return the materials so someone else can help.) 


1000 





City/State/Zip 


Phone ( 


CAL Cue 











Your sponsorship payments are tax deductible 


World Vision Childcare + Arcadia, CA 91006 
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JAPAN AIR LINES 


INVITES YOUR 


COMPANY TO JOIN 
THE WORLD'S ONLY 


From 


CORPORATE 





FREQUENT FLYER 


New York 


OGRAM. 


Japan Air Lines not only has a frequent flyer program for 
individuals, the JAL Mileage Bank, we also offer companies the 
opportunity to earn mileage credits towards upgrading and 
bonus flight awards every time your employees fly JAL. 

No other airline has a corporate frequent flyer program. And 
JAL offers your company two options: one combines individual 
employee participation in the JAL Mileage Bank with corporate 
awards. In the other, all mileage accrues to the corporation, so 
your firm earns awards at an accelerated rate. 

Join the hundreds of top enterprises already participating. 
Call Japan Air Lines at 800-JAL-MILE (800-525-6453) or send 
the coupon below for a complete portfolio detailing our 
corporate plans. Certain restrictions apply. 


Enterprise. With us, it’s a tradition. 


60,000 BONUS MILES IF YOU JOIN THE CORPORATE 
PROGRAM BEFORE DECEMBER 31, 1985 


Send this coupon to JAL Mileage Bank, 655 Fifth Avenue = 
New York, New York 10022 for more information on bed 
JAL's corporate and individual frequent flyer programs EB 
Name— 


Titke__ 





Company _ 








iJAPAN AIR LINES “> = 
! 





Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle — Honolulu Anchorage Vancouver Mexico City Sao Paulo Rio de Janeiro 
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WHAT'S BRED IN THE BONE 


by Robertson Davies; Viking; 436 pages; $17.95 


umph. What's Bred in the Bone not 
only shows how biography could be 
written, if mortals possessed super- 
natural wisdom. It also offers a hero 
portrayed so vividly that the real 
world seems at fault for never hav- 
ing produced him in the flesh. 

The tale begins with an impasse. 
The man who is trying to write the 
life of the late Francis Chegwidden 
Cornish, a distinguished art collec- 
tor and connoisseur, finds himself 
stymied. It is bad enough that he has 
turned up hints of fakery in Cor- 
nish’s long and otherwise exemplary 
career. These suspicions, if proved 
and published, will offend the im- 
mensely rich and powerful Cornish 
family and sully the reputation of 
the Cornish Trust, one of Canada’s 
most respectable financial institu- 
tions. Worse, the aspiring biogra- 
pher must admit that he cannot de- 
termine the influences that molded 
his man. Research has led only to 
the impenetrable mystery suggested 
by the old English proverb: “What's 
bred in the bone will not out of 
the flesh.” The scholar despairs: 
“What's bred in the bone! Oh, what 
was bred in the bone?” 

The inquirer will never know, 
but Davies’ readers are luckier. Two 
unearthly spirits appear bearing 
privileged information. One is the 
Lesser Zadkiel, an assistant to the 
Recording Angel; the other is a dai- 
mon called Maimas, who steered 
Francis Cornish through his exis- 
tence. Maimas insists that he was 
nothing so wimpish as a guardian 
angel, a role he describes as “detest- 
able theological fraud.” He did not 
shelter his charge from evil but 
hounded him mercilessly: “My job 
was to make something of Francis 
with the materials I had at hand.” 

Francis’ history thus unfolds 
from the leisurely perspective of eter- 
nity, with frequent interruptions from 








pene biography has one clear ad- 
vantage over the real thing. Facts that 
are inaccessible to scholarship may sim- 
ply be invented. On the other hand, a sto- 
ry of a made-up person can hardly rely on 
the fame or noteworthiness of its subject 
to attract and hold readers. So the writer 
who takes up this curious, hybrid genre 
assumes a mixed blessing: the freedom to 
fabricate reality in service of a goal that 
many may find inconsequential because it 
is not true. In his eleventh novel, Canadi- 
an Author Robertson Davies tackles pre- 
cisely this problem and turns it into a tri- 


the two immortals guiding the tour. Given 
this long view, episodes tend to cluster into 
something resembling a preordained pat- 
tern. Born in a backwater village in eastern 
Canada, Francis had his maternal grand- 
father to thank for his lifelong freedom 
from money worries. He owes his mixed 
Protestant and Roman Catholic training to 
the strictures of his British father, whose 
family has been Church of England “since 
Reformation times,” and the meddling of 
an aunt who gives him holy pictures and 
sees that a priest baptizes him during a 








siege of whooping cough. 





By the time he goes to Oxford, in the 
early 1930s, to polish off his Canadian 
education, Francis has been honed into a 
practical, tightfisted young man who is 
also a thoroughgoing romantic about art. 
He meets Tancred Saraceni, the world’s 
foremost restorer of old masterpieces, and 
confesses a secret desire to become a 
painter himself. The trouble is, Francis 
adds, he does not find the methods of any 
contemporary artists compatible. Sara- 
ceni replies: “Don’t try to fake the modern 
manner if it isn’t right for you. Find your 
legend. Find your personal myth.” 

Francis’ quest plunges him into some 
dark, Jungian archetypes of Western civili- 
zation. It also entangles him in matters 
more mundane but equally diverting: some 
questionable brushwork, under Saraceni’s 
tutelage, intended to bamboozle nationalis- 
tic collectors in the Third Reich; postwar 
work for British intelligence, during 
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ZANE WBES TT 


é eS —Nature and nurture are inex- 

tricable; only scientists and 
psychologists could think otherwise, 
and we know all about them, don’t we? 

—We should. We’ve watched 
them since they were tribal wizards, 
yelping around the campfire. Go on. 
But I’m waiting for my chance. 

—Be patient, Maimas. Time is 
for those who exist within its yoke. 
We are not time-bound, you 
and I. ¥ ? 


which Francis sees his old indiscre- 
tions coming home to roost. As the 
hero fumbles for a vocabulary that 
will lend coherence to his experi- 
ences, Davies pulls out nearly every 
trick in the old books. There is a 
monster in the attic of Francis’ child- 
hood home. Natural and putative fa- 
thers are seldom one and the same. 
Magic intervenes, and so do outland- 
ish coincidences. But the Lesser Zad- 
kiel issues a scornful judgment on the 
way mortals customarily regard such 
phenomena: “Coincidence is what 
they call pattern in which they can- 
not discern something they are pre- 
pared to accept as meaning.” 

What's Bred in the Bone stands 
stubbornly in the way of a number of 
trendy currents. It suggests, in an 
era of rampant individuality, that all 
people are but tiny figures in a car- 
pet of immense scope and intricacy. 
It celebrates religious yearnings at a 
time when faith appears, if at all, as 
superstition. It argues that the old 
should not be replaced by the new 
unless the switch enhances the 
health of minds and souls. Best of 
all, this novel nourishes the brain | 
while it beguiles the senses. Even | 
those who dislike its message must | 
keep it in mind while they scramble 
for a rebuttal. —By Paul Gray 

a 5 m 





“People are hungry for mar- 
vels,” says Robertson Davies. “And 
the world is full of them. People 
don’t see them even though they are 
right under their noses.”” Those who 
catch sight of the author himself can 
hardly fail to pay attention. His stur- 
dy frame and flowing white beard 
have sent observers scrambling for 
analogies. He looks like an Old Tes- 
tament prophet. No, he is a dead 
ringer for Shakespeare’s Prospero. 
How about a slightly satanic Santa? 
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Finally, we've got our baby. 








New FIRST RESPONSE. helps predict the day 
you're most able to become pregnant. 


FIRST RESPONSE » Ovulation Predictor Tesr is a scientific aid to con 
ceprion from the maker of Tampaxes rampons 

Ir's for couples who have difficulry conceiving a baby, or want to 
plan the riming of their pregnancy. 

FIRST RESPONSE m actually predicts rhe day of ovularion, rhe day a 
woman is mosr able to conceive. Knowing this in advance improves 
your chances to become pregnant by giving you sufficient rime fo try. 

FIRST RESPONSE is superior ro rhe basal thermomerer method rhar 
can only indicate ovulation has occurred, — 
which may be too late a 

Ir's a simple urine test rhar rakes 
abour 20 minutes. An obvious color eAPAK 
change tells you ovularion will occur iL Se 
in approximately 12 to 24 hours. Each FIRST REFS PSctor Test 
kit covers six days of resting. For the AR RESPONSE. 


one woman in three who must fest 











Ovulation Predictor Test 


Pee te cee et PR. egmenee 













So enined 
longer, a 3 Tesr Refill is available F , 
(If you have any questions, you Ovulation Predictor Test THREE TEST Reruis 


can talk to a specially trained nurse ar 

our toll-free number listed in the kir.) — —-- -——— 
FIRST RESPONSE. Ir can make rhe 

difference between “hoping for” and ONE TEST KIT rales © Cay of Yom N EW! 


“ ” P, ; 
expecing o baby FIRST RESPONSE and TAMPAX are trademarks of Tombrands Inc , Lake Success, NY 11042 From the maker of TAM ate % 
You can always trust your FIRST RESPONSE ««. : 





“It's saved us money we didn’t even know we had” 


When Gary Lieber received his budget allotment this year, he found himself 
faced with the same old problem: too much to buy, and too little to spend. 

He also found himself faced with a brand new solution: a Macintosh" per- 
sonal computer, and powerful software programs like Excel from Microsoft. 

Gary is a Senior Operations Administrator for a subsidiary of 
Hughes Aircraft. 

And in his business of competitive contract bidding, where any rise 
= — in overhead means a fall in profit, Garys convinced that Macintosh is 
the best tool yet devised for reading between the numbers. 

‘Using Maclerminal"and Switcher"! can cut raw data out of the corporate 
mainframe database and paste it directly into my spreadsheets’ Gary explains. 
“Financial models that used to take days with my IBM, now take a 


4 . : ” 
‘MAA few minutes’ 








But the time Macintosh saves Gary is secondary to the unique perspective 
it affords him. 

He cites a recent $100,000 purchase as a classic example. 

“| had quotes from some 15 vendors. Using my Macintosh and Excel, | 
could not only forecast precise bulk costs for each, but cross-foot them against 
projected costs and pick the vendor that was most economical /ong term. 

And Macintosh not only makes it easier to assess 
financial expenditures, but easier to communicate and 
control them. 

“With the LaserWriter™printer, for the first time | 
can do graphs for my analyses and print them up as 
overheads on the fly’ 

“Bottom line’ Gary explains, ‘was that I ended up ——; 
several thousand dollars wnder budget. For my money, | 
Macintosh paid for itself right there. opeceeery yey 

) Which may account for the fact that more / i 
+ and more businesses are employing it. 
ie ely oe Spree nar na ao 
(800) 446-3000. in Conate a! (800) 268.7796 o (800) 268.7637. rnc geen 
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Anchorage Westward 
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San Diego Hilton Beach 
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San Francisco 

San Francisco 
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San Francisco Hilton 
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San Jose 
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Denver 
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Hilton Inn South 
Grand Junction 
Grand Junction Hilton 

HAWAII 
Honolulu (Oahu) 
Hilton Hawaiian Village 
Kahuku (Oahu) 
Turtle Bay Hilton 
& Country Club 
Kona (Hawaii) 
Kona Hilton Beach 
& Tennis Resort 
NEVADA 
Las Vegas 
Flamingo Hilton 
& Tower 
Las Vegas Hilton 
Reno 
Reno Hilton 
OREGON 


Eugene 
Eugene Hilton 
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jewport 
Newport Hilton 
at Agate Beach 
Portland 


Portland Hilton 
UTAH 
St. George 
Hilton Inn (Zion/ 
Bryce/Grand Canyon) 
WASHINGTON 


Seattle 

Bellevue Hilton 

Seattle Airport Hilton 
WYOMING 
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In fact, Davies has played a number 
of roles on his way to becoming the ac- 
knowledged dean of Canadian literature. 
As a boy growing up in rural Ontario, he 
began contributing stories to the two 
newspapers his father owned. Later he 
fell in love with acting and became good 
enough at it to join England’s Old Vic 
Company, along with promising newcom- 
ers like Alec Guinness. Back in Canada in 
1940, Davies became the editor of the Pe- 
terborough, Ont., Examiner and eventual- 
ly its publisher as well. In 1961 he was ap- 
pointed master of Massey College at the 
University of Toronto. Through it all, he 
wrote during his spare time, first plays 
and then the series of witty, bizarre novels 
(including Fifth Business, The Manticore 
and World of Wonders) that slowly won 
him an international reputation. 

Recognition at home was slower in 
coming. “We Canadians,” Davies told 
TIME Ottawa Bureau Chief Peter Stoler, 
“are not enthusiasts about our own peo- 
ple.” That is no longer true, at least in his 
case. What's Bred in the Bone has gar- 
nered raves from Canadian reviewers. 
Which seems fitting, since this novel, like 
most of his other fiction, draws heavily on 
the author’s experiences in his native 
land. Elements of Francis Cornish’s trou- 
bled youth come straight from Davies’ 
memories: “Asa child, I was beaten up by 
Catholic kids every day after school. As a 
newspaperman in that area, I knew fam- 
ilies that had idiot children hidden away 
in attics or barns. It sounds grotesque. But 
it is the way things were.” 

Since his retirement from academic 
duties in 1981, the author and Brenda, his 
wife of 46 years, have been spending less 
time at their modern apartment in Toron- 
to and more at their house on 150 acres of 
land near Lake Ontario. This haven does 
more than satisfy an author’s need for 
peace and quiet. A vast inland sea once 
covered the property, and Davies can re- 
fresh his conviction that the world is full 
of surprises every time he finds a fossil in 
his garden. 

Two of the couple’s three grown 
daughters have taken up careers based on 
the works of Carl Jung, one as a practic- 
ing therapist and the other as a scholar 
and teacher of psychology. “I’m not a 
born-again Jungian,” says Davies of the 
analyst whose influence is discernible 
throughout his fiction. “But I find that 
Jung provides rich feeding for a novelist, 
with his layers and depth of meaning.” 
Davies’ increased leisure has given him 
more time to read and reread his favor- 
ites: Trollope, Dickens, Balzac and Sten- 
dhal. “If you pay attention to great litera- 
ture,” he says, “you don’t have to have a 
psychiatrist.” 

He continues to write, spending up to 
six hours a day on a novel that will tie up 
some strings left dangling in his earlier 
books. He has no inclination to rest on the 
laurels that have increasingly come his 
way. “I’m 72,” he says, “and I don’t like to 
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‘now they did what they wanted to do. One 


Spirits of ’76 _ 


by Tobias Wolff 
Houghton Mifflin; 221 pages; $15.95 


ome say that the American short sto- | 

ry is back in style because television 
has reduced our attention spans. Others 
argue that the return of the literary sprint 
began as a marketing strategy: publishers 
could reissue old collections by brand- 
name writers much as art museums 
mount retrospectives. Perhaps, but there 
may be a simpler explanation. The short 
story does what many so-called serious 
new novels rarely do: it tells a story. 

In his latest collection, Tobias Wolff 
tells ten of them, superbly. Tales of a 
priest, a real estate broker, a shoplifter, 
Viet Nam veterans, 
California coke 
heads, and even a 
young writer whose 
manuscript is re- 
turned by a publish- | 
er with the comment 
“Are you kidding?” | 
Wolff, 40, a former 
U.S. Army officer in 
Viet Nam and an as- 
sociate professor at 
Syracuse University, 
might have called | 
his book /n Our 
Time had not a former World War I am- 
bulance driver used the title for his first 
collection 60 years ago. 

Wolff's time is the '70s, a decade of 
convalescence, navel watching and de- 
layed-stress syndrome. In Soldier's Joy, 
one veteran of the lost war tries to get an- 
other to surrender a rifle after he threat- 
ens to shoot himself. The would-be savior 
complains about the confusion “back in 
the world,” vet talk for home. But he too is 
deeply disturbed. “You think you've got 
problems,” he says to the distraught man. 
“There’s nothing wrong with you that a 
little search-and-destroy wouldn’t cure.” 

In The Missing Person, Father Leo 
sees action in Las Vegas. Ironically, the 
gambling town offers him better spiritual 
opportunities than the Star of the Sea con- 
vent, where he is chaplain: “The director 
of novices described herself as a “Post- 
Christian’ and at Easter sent out cards 
showing an Indian god ascending to the 
clouds with arms waving out of his sides 
like a centipede’s. Some held jobs in town. 
The original idea had been for the nuns to 
serve the community in some way, but 





Tobias Wolff 





was a disc jockey.” At the same time, dee- 
jays and other civilians were flocking to 
new religious experiences. One group fol- 
lowed its service with a questionnaire: 
“What did you feel during the liturgy? 
a) Being, b) Becoming, c) Being and Be- 
coming, d) None of the Above, e) All “il 





think that my powers are waning.” gw | the Above.” 
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| have time to die. 


Most of Wolff's characters have life- 
styles, not lives. Ted, Mitch and Bliss cele- 
brate Helen’s 30th birthday with cocaine, 
love circles and chatter like “I was into a 
serious good-works routine back then. I 
wanted to be a saint,” and “I used to para- 
legal with this guy in the city and he decid- 
ed that he couldn’t live without some girl 
he was seeing.” The story is called Levia- 
than, and it concludes with a Me-genera- 
tion version of Moby Dick, an insipid recol- 
lection of a California whale watch. “ ‘He 
was a monster,’ Helen said. ‘I mean that. 
He was hostile and huge and he stank.’ ” 

Fraudulence and self-delusion are 
strong themes in Wolff's work, as they are 
in books by his brother, Geoffrey Wolff, 
whose Bad Debts and The Duke of Decep- 
tion deal with the misdeeds of the authors’ 
con-man father Arthur Samuels Wolff, 
alias Arthur Saunders Wolff III, alias 
Saunders Ansell-Wolff III. In The Rich 
Brother, Tobias handles raffishness with 
affection. The hustler wearing the red 
blazer and Roman-emperor toupee, who 


| hitches a ride with a Century 21 realtor 


and his blissed-out brother, is in the grand 
American tradition. “ ‘I am by training 
an engineer, Webster began. ‘My work 
has exposed me to all but one of the conti- 


nents, to desert and alp and forest, to ev- | 


ery terrain and season of the earth.’ ” 
Some of the stories in Back in the 
World are little more than personality 
sketches. But in the best entries, the au- 
thor commands a range of styles that re- 
call the captivating doldrums of Chekhov 
and the eerie menace of Paul Bowles. 
Wolff also demonstrates a stinging wit. 
An old Irish priest likes to tell his parish- 
ioners and colleagues that he does not 
“One night he said it at 
dinner and Father Leo thought, Make 
time.” That is a line worthy of Oscar 


Wilde. —By R.Z. Sheppard 


High Mark 


I BEEN THERE BEFORE 
by David Carkeet 
Harper & Row; 314 pages; $18.95 





avid Carkeet’s first novel, Double 

Negative, was a murder mystery in 
which the only witness to a crime was a 
toddler who had not yet mastered stan- 
dard speech. The story’s amateur detec- 
tive was a philologist who unmasked the 
criminal when he cracked the child’s bab- 
bled code. Carkeet’s next novel, The 
Greatest Slump of All Time, told of a ma- 
jor league baseball team whose polyglot 
members one by one lapsed into clinical 
depression. Although they kept winning, 
they doubted the value of victory when it 
failed to make them happy, and found 
themselves facing mid-life moral crises 
while still in the first flush of youth 

Both these premises were, to say the 
least, from left field. But in each book, 
Carkeet demonstrated a gift for devising 
oddball characters and situations, then 
persuading the reader that they were real 
In his third novel, 


I Been There Before, 
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Carkeet’s puckish fantasy finds Mark 


Twain, who was born during the 1835 ap- 
pearance of Halley’s comet and who died 
during its return in 1910, brought back to 
life once more by the comet's visit in 1985. 
From there the implausibilities mount. 
Twain engages in time travel. When 
events do not turn out as he likes, he 
causes whole swatches of his life to reoc- 
cur. His daughter Susy, who died in 1896, 
appears at a press conference as a ghost in 
early 1986. A character purporting to be 
God shows up to explain that all of hu- 
man existence has occurred merely so 
that he can win a bet about human surviv- 
al against a deity in 
another solar sys- 
tem. The core of the 
book is perhaps the 
biggest effrontery of 
all: in his guise as the 
reincarnated Twain, 
Carkeet offers let- 
ters, notebooks and 
short stories that al- 
legedly come from 
the master of the tall 
tale. They project 
what his deflating 
wit would make of 
the modern world, not least the scholarly 
cottage industry that has grown up 
around Twain's own work. 

By rights, / Been There Before—the ti- 
tle is the last sentence of The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn—should seem arro- 
gant, pretentious and convoluted. It in- 
volves dozens of characters, five or six 
distinct plots and more than three dozen 
“documents” supposedly written by 
Twain and his interpreters, some of them 
verging on Freudian exploration of the 
writer's guilt-ridden subconscious. 

But Carkeet’s skill is equal to his ambi- 
tion. Once again he has turned a daffy con- 
cept for a novel into a stimulating display 
of wit, erudition, humanity and narrative 
force. He weaves his diverse strands with 
cunning and charm and adroitly sustains 
suspense in what could easily have been a 
one-joke story. Part of his persuasive tech- 
nique is an absolutely deadpan, matter-of- 
fact tone. Another part is the structure of 
the book as mystery, in which events are 
explained long after they happen. 

Despite its intricacies, / Been There 
Before is not limited to a hothouse audi- 
ence of academics. It demands only a 
nodding, layman’s acquaintance with 
Twain’s work, although buffs will note 


| that the tone of this old, tired Twain is the 


authentic voice of books from late 
in his life, particularly The Mysterious 
Stranger. Here, Twain is a touching fig- 
ure, confident of his literary skill yet des- 
perately lonely upon returning to earth 
decades after the demise of everyone he 
knew. The writings attributed to him ring 
true. So do his poignant yearnings, not for 
literary immortality but for the sweet 
sleep of mortal oblivion. When Twain, 
again astride a comet’s tail, rockets off, 
the reader may mourn his lively voice but 
cannot help wishing the world-weary 
writer godspeed. | —By William A. Henry Ill 
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The playwright on the range 


Desert Dust 








FOOL FOR LOVE 
Directed by Robert Altman 
Screenplay by Sam Shepard 


hey got the hots and the hates for each 

other, do Eddie and May. Have ever 
since they were kids; will till the day they 
die. They fight, they sulk. They fall into a 
passion out by the horse truck, and she 
knees his crotch. He is a cowboy, better 
known as the Death of the Western Hero: 
to strut his forlorn machismo he arrogant- 
ly lassoes garbage cans and jukeboxes. 








of a 


Cinema 











toothpick: May (Kim Basinger) 
thumbs her full lips; the Old Man (Harry 
Dean Stanton), who has intruded on both 
their lives way too long, tenderizes a har- 
monica and gulps down his guilt 

Be warned: this is not the Altman of 
M*A*S* Hand Nashville, the funky sati- 
rist with an ear for low-life Americana. It 
is the European Altman, who in Jmages 
and 3 Women and Come Back to the 5 & 
Dime, Jimmy Dean, Jimmy Dean threw 
sensitive women into the nightmare zone 
between past and present, reality and fan- 


| tasy. In Fool for Love, he situates May’s 





| She hangs around the tatty trailer camp, | 


| sponging the Mojave Desert dust off her 
body, waiting for night and their star- 
crossed adagio to start all over again. No 
use her slamming the industrial-strength 
front door on Eddie; he'll just kick it 
| through. She wouldn’t, can’t have it any 
| other way. They've got to keep these lusts 
and animosities going like weasels in heat. 
It’s in their blood. And heaven help the 
poor interloper—a nice guy from the next 
town, say, or an innocent moviegoer— 
who tries to understand them. 

On stages all over America, Fool for 
Love (1983) was the stark tale of two peo- 
ple locked inside a shared obsession—and 
a spare anthology of modern theater. The 
moral claustrophobia of No Exit, the 
strange sibling bond of The Glass Menag- 
erie, the guilty sustaining secret of Who's 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf? and the menac- 
ing silences of Harold Pinter all brooded 
under the skin of Sam Shepard's natural- 
ism. So the film version, which Shepard 
wrote and stars in, should be an event and 
not a puzzlement. In “opening up” the 
play, Robert Altman has dissipated some 
of its caged-animal tension and replaced 
it with torpid mannerisms. Eddie (Shep- 
ard) sucks all the existential meaning out 








| sad childhood literally next door to her 


fated present and sets Eddie’s monologue 
memories colliding with the flashback 
images that accompany them. You can 
have some cerebral fun with this game of 
What's Going On? What you miss is the 
gonadal kick of watching a nuclear family 
detonating its own apocalypse 

Shepard, premier playwright and mat- 
inee idol, fits the cowpoke boots just fine, 
but he is too snaky and controlled to play a 
tortured loser. Basinger remains an in-joke 
of Hollywood casting directors; 46 other 
American actresses could have made some 
emotional sense out of May, or at least sent 
her smoldering in mystery. Stanton, with 
his haunted, pinched face and chirruping 
alibis, steals the show—or, rather, is 
awarded it by default. And Randy Quaid, 
as a gentleman caller, is a perfect audience 
surrogate: decent, dogged, perplexed by a 
family squabble that admits no strangers to 
its terrible embrace. The door clangs shut, 
and we are outside. — By Richard Corliss 


Torture Test 


THE OFFICIAL STORY 
Directed by Luis Puenzo 
Screenplay by Luis Puenzo and 
Aida Bortnik 





t is a normal evening; two old school 

chums are getting together after seven 
years, catching up on each other’s news. 
Alicia (Norma Aleandro) is particularly 
eager for Ana (Chunchuna Villafafie) to 
meet Gaby, the five-year-old girl she and 
her husband adopted when she was an in- 
fant. Late that night the two women sit 
gossiping and getting tiddly on eggnogs 
when, without at first modulating her tone, 
Ana explains why she left Argentina so 
suddenly, without saying goodbye to any- 
one. It is a tale of midnight abduction, a 
blow to her head—and waking up naked, 
tied toa table prepared for torture. Her or- 
deal continued for 36 days and ultimately 
included rape. The world she has traveled 
since is not large enough to escape the 
memory of those agonies. And there will 
never be time enough to forget them. 

The scene is a great one, awesomely 
played by the two actresses. The way ter- 
ror can suddenly appear in the midst of 
banality, the basic irony that is the source 


of most modern horror fiction whether it 


| be crude slasher pic or elegant Hitchcock 








classic, has never been more eloquently or 
economically stated. For Ana, at least, 
there is relief in hysterically speaking at 
last of what has been, for her, the 
unspeakable. For Alicia, however, the 
friend’s nightmare only hints at the one 
that she herself is to face. Under the terror 
imposed by the junta, which ruled Argen- 
tina until 1983, Ana has observed, many 
of the babies born in prison were put up 
for adoption. It is possible that Alicia’s 
Gaby may be a child of desaparecidos, the 
“missing ones” (there were more than 
9,000 of them) who simply vanished with- 
out a trace during the state’s infamous 
“dirty war” on alleged subversives. 

Alicia, who does not inquire too deep- 
ly into how her husband Roberto (the 
excellent Héctor Alterio) happens to 
be doing so well in business, finds her- 
self compelled to look more carefully into 
her child’s background. Frustration with 
the utter lack of documentation—obvi- 
ously it was in the state’s interest not 
to keep records—leads to obsession. And 
obsession leads to a belated political 
awakening, including a recognition that 
she would not have this child were Ro- 
berto not so involved with an evil regime. 
It also brings her, at last, into contact 
with a woman who is probably Gaby’s 





Villafafie and Aleandro in Story 


grandmother and her only living relative. 

How these good women resolve their 
anguish The Official Story wisely does not 
state. There is no Solomonic wisdom ap- 
plicable to this situation. In any event, the 
film’s business is not to unwind a plot but 
to frame a parable about the individual's 
relationship to totalitarianism. And that 
is subtly written on the lovely face of 
Aleandro as she descends from serenity 
and self-possession to a final, harrowing 
acknowledgment that her privileged life 
was based on willed blindness, that her fu- 
ture is as an emotional desaparecido. Hers 
is a performance that one knows will not 
be forgotten, much as one would like to 
try to erase it, and all that it stands for, 
from memory. —By Richard Schickel 
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When Liberty Really Means Neglect 


Cc oncern about the homeless usually waits for winter, when 
the cold weather claims its first victims and a frozen, aban- 
doned death stirs guilt and some compassion. 

Concern comes early this year. Last week a homeless woman 
walked into the Wall Street office of a currency-trading firm and 
shot the owner dead. In August she had been released from a 
mental hospital. Police say she was under the delusion that she 
was a partner in the company and had been wronged. 

Guilt gives way now to fear. It is only autumn, but the annual 
question has begun to be asked: What are people like her doing 
on the streets? 

They are the remnants ofa grand and noble experiment. 

The early ‘60s were heady days. Camelot, civil rights, new 
frontiers, war on poverty—and a social cure for mental ill- 
ness. We would close the mental hospitals, empty the snake 
pits. Washington would create, ex nihilo, an entirely new 
system of care, planting mental health centers in every ham- 
let. New wonder drugs would control patients’ symptoms. The 
community would welcome back its lost souls. 

In 1963 John Kennedy 
signed the Community Mental 
Health Centers Act. Almost 
two centuries before, Philippe 
Pinel had struck the chains 
from the inmates of the Sal- 
pétriére asylum in Paris; Ken- 
nedy unlocked the doors. What 
had until then been therapy— 
getting people out of the hospi- 
tal and back to their commu- 
nity—became policy. Twenty 
years ago, almost half a million 
patients were in state mental 
hospitals. Three-quarters are 
now gone. 

Gone where? Many, it is true, to a better life close to home. 
The rest to a life with no home. You see them on Main Street, 
foraging for food, sleeping in cartons. An army of grate dwellers. 

How big an army? Some say that only about a third of the 
homeless are mentally ill. Studies done in Boston and Philadel- 
phia, where psychiatrists interviewed the homeless in shelters, 
yield estimates as high as 85%. Yet only a small proportion, per- 
haps a quarter, of the homeless are former mental patients. So 


emptying the hospitals, the skeptics say, is not the major cause of 


homelessness. This is a non sequitur. The social policy mandat- 
ing that old patients be pushed out of psychiatric hospitals also 
mandates that new patients be kept out. True, today’s young 
schizophrenic is less likely than yesterday’s ever to have been in 
a mental hospital. That does not mean that he is not mentally ill. 

“A composite of studies [of the homeless] indicates that 35% 
have schizophrenia and 10% significant clinical depression,” 
writes Dr. Irwin Perr of the Rutgers Medical School in New Jer- 
sey. And “some 25% to 50% have alcohol- and drug-abuse prob- 
lems.’’ Which means that, to be conservative, a majority of the 
homeless dwell near either psychosis or stupor. 

Of course, not all. Some (for example, abandoned women 


with small children) are merely destitute. They are the victims of 


a declining housing stock, cuts in social spending, gentrification 
of poor neighborhoods. They need housing, not hospitals. 

But what to do for those-who are truly ill? A common re- 
sponse is: more. More money for local mental health centers. 
More services. More community. It is not that community men- 
tal health has failed, argue many of its defenders. It is that, as has 
been said of Christianity, it has never been tried. 
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Now, in principle, of course the “community” is a better 
place for the mentally ill than the hospital. But in practice, one is 
obliged to ask: What community? 

Perhaps there once was a Rockwellian community ready to 
welcome its eccentrics. But in vast urban centers the mobility is 
dizzying, the competition fierce, and even the most stable can 
barely stand the stress. On Broadway's median strip, what can 
the idea of community possibly mean? Even the most tightly 
knit community has trouble keeping its marginal souls intact. It 
is inevitable that in the restless churning of urban life, people 
with severe mental impairments will be crushed and will fall, 
quite literally, by the wayside. 

“In many places,” says one mental patients’ advocate, “it’s 
worse than in the Middle Ages, when at least some communities 
cared for their mentally disabled and did not ostracize them.” In 
Greenwich Village last winter, barbed wire was placed across 
hot-air grates to keep homeless people from sleeping in the 
neighborhood. Arson destroyed a shelter for the homeless in 
downtown San Diego. A Fort Lauderdale city commissioner sug- 
gested rat poison as a topping 
for local garbage. 

These are detestable cruel- 
ties, but why the surprise? Tol- 
erance for deviance is a high 
ideal. To base social policy on 
the assumption that the ideal 
exists is to invite catastrophe. 

Interest in the catastrophe 
of others, however, is hard to 
sustain. But when one of the 
homeless mentally ill puts a 
bullet in one of us, we listen. 
For our own safety, we may 
soon be ready to lock these 
people away. 

Yet the homeless mentally ill are hardly a major public safe- 
ty threat. They do get arrested more often than others, but most- 
ly for misdemeanors. They tend much more often to be the vic- 
tims of crime than the perpetrators. The overwhelming majority 
are simply too crazy to be dangerous. 

The danger posed by the homeless to society is more subtle. 
Sociologist James Q. Wilson has advanced the “broken-window 
theory”: one broken window in a neighborhood is a kind of an- 
nouncement that this is a place where care is not taken. And 
when order breaks down, everything else—vandalism, crime, ul- 
timately total disintegration—follows. 

The homeless—human litter in the streets—are a kind of bro- 
ken social window announcing that suffering and chaos will be tol- 
erated amid the most manicured lawns. Vagrants and panhan- 
dlers declare that the cycle of urban decay is under way. As formal 
controls break down, muggers move in, and stable families move 
out. “Arresting a single drunk or a single vagrant who has harmed 
no identifiable person seems unjust and in a sense it is,” writes Wil- 
son. “But failing to do anything about a score of drunks or a hun- 
dred vagrants may destroy an entire community.” 

There is one more reason people want the homeless carted 
away. People need to protect the mundanity of life. They cannot 
live with their feelings under challenge day in and day out. Living 
in the midst of the wretched homeless offends not just a communi- 
ty’s sense of aesthetics but its moral sense. It is deeply disturbing to 
climb over an immobile body on the sidewalk. Most people, if on 
one occasion they see one person lying in the street, will rush to 
help. But if that person, and a dozen others, return night after 
night, only the saintly can be counted on not to lose heart. 
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Shall we cart the homeless away? Sleeping on the sidewalk 
disturbs the neighborhood. It disturbs the universe. But reasons 
of tidiness or moral injury are simply not enough. In a free soci- 
ety, to deny freedom to people who have harmed no one, a better 
reason is needed. 

There is one 

“We're talking not [about] people who by reason of choice 
want to be vagabonds or hobos, or some other romantic idea of 
homelessness,” says Dr. John Talbott, former president of the 
American Psychiatric Association. “These people are in the 
streets because they cannot think straight, make decisions and 
organize their lives.” 

The mortality rate for the homeless mentally ill is three times 











the normal rate. They suffer enormous abuse, indignities, illness of 
all kinds. They continue to suffer 
in revolving-door shelters, the 
vast majority of which offer vir- 
tually no medical, let alone psy- 
chiatric, care. And no respite: 
shelters are routinely emptied 
every morning to keep the beds 
free for the coming night. That 
means a daytime of wandering, 
every day. 

Last winter New York’s 
Mayor Ed Koch decreed that 
when the windchill factor fell 
below 5°, the homeless would be 
taken to shelters whether they 
liked it or not. This winter the 
order goes into effect when the temperature merely falls below 
freezing. 

Why not make compassion an all-weather policy? Danger 
should not be the only warrant for giving someone, even an un- 
willing someone, shelter and care. Degradation—a life of eating 
garbage, of sleeping on grates, of recurrent illness and oppressive 
hallucinations—should suffice. 

There is a reason for forcibly removing the homeless mentally 
ill from the streets: not society’s fear of what the homeless are doing | 
to us, but concern about what they are doing, cannot help doing, to 
themselves. In a society that aspires to be not only free but humane, | 
removing the homeless mentally ill should be an act not of self-de- 
fense but of compassion 

It is not enough to remove them from the streets just to an over- 








| those who are hopelessly overwhelmed by the demands of mod- 


| est lane to fend for themselves on very mean streets is an act not 
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night shelter. And the community has demonstrably failed them 
They need protection and care and order. They need asylum. 

Asylum conjures up snake pits, lobotomies, a cuckoo’s nest of 
horrors. But it need not be that way. Indeed, it has not always been 
that way. In psychiatry’s prescientific era, mental hospitals were 
truly asylums. All that could be offered mental patients was an en- 
vironment of safety, fresh air and vigorous activity. “Moral treat- 
ment” was the basis of the asylum movement of the 19th century 
It was the 20th century and the first inklings—and misapplica- 
tions—of an infant science of psychiatry that brought on the hor- 
rors of pseudo treatment and medical abuse. 

Psychiatry is no longer in its infancy. Treatments are much 
more sophisticated, practitioners more discriminating. Good care 
can have remarkable effects. “Once people are given a minimum 
of security, regular food and 
clinical attention,” says Medical 
Anthropologist Kim Hopper, 
“within a few weeks a remark- 
able alleviation of symptoms can 
eventuate.” Moreover, the men- 
tally ill get worse on the street. 
Think of what a life on Broad- 
way would do to you. 

Partly because country life 
was thought to be healthier, the 
asylum has traditionally been lo- 
cated there. It need not be. Older 
urban hospitals, now being | 
closed, could be turned into in- 
stitutions to care for the home- 
less mentally ill. There is no need for warehousing. Smaller-scale 
urban or suburban clinics will do. The crucial feature of asylum is 
not isolation or size. It is control 

The civil libertarians will protest this control. They already 
are protesting. When Koch announced his roundup plan, he was 
vigorously opposed by the American Civil Liberties Union. 

Liberty counts for much, but not enough to turn away from 





ern life. To permit those who would flounder even in the slow- 


of social liberality but of neglect bordering on cruelty. In the 
name of a liberty that illness does not allow them to enjoy, we 
have condemned the homeless mentally ill to die with their 
rights on. — By Charles Krauthammer 








Milestones 








ACQUITTED. Don King, 54, boxing promoter 
of fights like the 1975 Muhammad Ali-Joe 
Frazier “Thrilla in Manila”; on charges of 
evading income taxes by taking unreported 
cash advances from a gambling casino that 
booked his fights; in New York City. King 
admitted receiving some of the money but 
claimed that others handled his finances 
and that they were responsible for failing to 
report the income. His associate Constance 
Harper was convicted of three counts of at- 
tempted tax evasion. Said King after being 
| acquitted: “Only in America!” 


DIED. Leif Stenberg, 53, reputed (but never 
convicted) Swedish crime boss of the 
1970s, who received Europe's first me- 
chanical-heart transplant seven months 
ago; of respiratory and circulatory ail- 
ments; in Stockholm 


DIED. Lon Nol, 72, President of Cambodia 
from 1972 to 1975; of heart disease; in Ful- 
lerton, Calif. A former military Chief of 
Staff, Defense Minister and Premier, Lon 
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Nol ended the 1,000-year-old Khmer mon- 
archy by overthrowing Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk in 1970 while he was out of the 
country. Although Lon Nol’s republic was 
propped up by American military aid, it 
proved unpopular, corrupt and too weak to 
resist the forces of Pol Pot and the Khmer 
Rouge, who after seizing power killed an 
estimated one million Cambodians (out of 
7.3 million). Shortly before Lon Nol fled to 
asylum in the US., he said, accurately, “If 
the other side took over, they would kill all 
the educated people—the teachers, the art- 
ists, the intellectuals—and that would be a 
step toward barbarism.” 


DIED. Lincoln Theodore Perry (stage name: 
Stepin Fetchit), 83, black comedian who, 
adopting the name of a horse he had won 
money on, played a gentle, shuffling, eye- 
rolling subservient in movies of the 1920s 
and °30s (Show Boat, Stand Up and Cheer); 
of congestive heart failure and pneumonia; 
in Woodland Hills, Calif. When a 1968 TV 


documentary accused Stepin Fetchit of 





popularizing the stereotype of the lazy Ne- 
gro, Perry brought an unsuccessful $3 mil- 
lion defamation suit. “I had to defy a law 
that said Negroes were supposed to be infe- 
rior,” he said. “I was a star—the first Ne- 
gro movie star—when the black man 
couldn’t get work in the movies except 
playing shoeshine boys.” 


DIED. John Sparkman, 85, former Demo- 


| cratic Senator from Alabama and Adlai 


Stevenson’s 1952 vice-presidential run- 
ning mate; ofa heart attack; in Huntsville, 
Ala. Son of a tenant farmer, Sparkman 


| spent 42 years in Congress, serving ten 


years in the House and 32 years in the 
Senate, even though he was sometimes ac- 
cused back home of “going North and 
turning left.” A powerful housing advo- 
cate as chairman of the Senate Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs Committee 
(1967-74), he also supported the Panama 
Canal treaties while chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee from 
1975 until his retirement four years later 
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